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of  a  century  meets  the  end  of  a  millennium.  An  empire  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  order  that  governed  the  world  For  the  last  halF-century  is  gone. 

The  order  oF  world  is  bound  to  change,  and  reflections  and  deflections  from  its 
genesis  will  yield  changes  for  everyone  and  everything.  N©  one  can  really  know, 
or  can  even  speculate,  how  these  changes  will  disrupt  and  renew  the  way  we 
think  and  live.  And  aesthetics,  a  device  that  measures  the  dynamics  of  culture,  is 
also  subjected  to  changes. 

So  I  propose  the  Ukrainization  of  aesthetics,  and  what !  mean  by  that  is  to  sup¬ 
port  the  works  and  ideas  that  are  willing  to  break  off  from  the  existing  order  of 
art  and  architecture.  There  is  no  consensus  on  the  purpose,  role,  or  expression  ©F 
aesthetics.  The  center  oF  the  aesthetic  is  dead.  All  ideas  should  now  evolve  and 
remain  decentralized.  And  if  we  look  into  culture  for  any  reference,  it  only  offers 
a  fragmentation  of  authority  and  an  emergence  of  independence.  The  complexity 
and  fluidity  of  the  present  cultural  condition  compels  aesthetics  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  situation  is  in  flux,  and  the  destiny  is  plural  Dead  is  the  authority  of 
Modernism. 

Let  me  propose  Vietnamiza-tion  of  aesthetics,  and  what  I  mean  by  that  is  pock¬ 
ets  of  different  ideas  forming  everywhere,  developing  multiple  ideas  and  diverse 
solutions.  Independent  notions  and  distinct  traditions  should  re-emerge,  fueling 
specificity  as  against  homogeneity.  Look  for  differences  rather  than  similarities. 
Search  for  uniquenesses  rather  than  compromises.  Have  no  fear  for  distinctions 
and  be  afraid  of  absoluteness.  The  source  of  aesthetics  is  culture  again,  and  the 
meanings  within  aesthetics  are  all  relative. 

Independent  ideas  and  relative  existence  together  bring  collective  individualism. 
This  is  the  forum  for  aesthetics,  a  structure  for  discourse  and  change. 

KYONG  PARK 
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Few  things  are  more  important  than  education  oF  young 
architects,  thought  Imre  Makovecz  when  he  started  his 
summer  camp  ten  years  ago  in  1981.  The  site  he  selected  was 
an  abandoned  stone  mine  in  the  beautiFul  Visegrad  Hills,  thir¬ 
ty  miles  From  Budapest.  •  The  basic  approach  oF  the  camp  is 
that  every  year,  around  springtime,  students  or  architecture 
are  invited  to  design  a  new  structure  or  ■  1,  H 

object  in  the  area  oF  the  St.  Stephan  stone-  ■  U  ■  iW 

mine  in  Visegrad.  The  compe¬ 
tition  is  open  to  everyone, 
but  First  and  second-year 
students  are  especially 
encouraged.  They  are  allowed 
to  use  only  natural  materi¬ 
als  Found  on  _  11  v 
the  site,  and  I  H  P 
the  project  is  ■  *  ®  “ 

to  be  built  during  the  two  to 
three  week  period  oF  the 
camp.  The  participants  are 
the  jury.  They  decide  whose 
design  will  be  built.  Veteran 
campers,  many  oF  whom 
now  work  in  Makovecz  s 
oFFice  help  to  organize  the 
camp.  So  Far  the  Following 
projects  have  been  realized: 
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The  Cave  and 
The  Bridge  1982-83 
The  Road  1984 
The  Tower  1985 
The  Sign  1986 
The  Barn  1987 
The  Knot  1988 
The  Theatre  1989 
The  Stone  Circle  1990 
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The  Hive 

In  the  first  summer,  we  had  built  the 
Hive,  a  Yurt-like  building  about  six 
meters  in  diameter.  We  dug  out  twenty- 
four  holes,  following  the  side  of  a  circle 
and  curved  them  towards  the  focus 
using  ropes  at  the  second  third  of  their 
height.  The  essence  of  the  game  was  the 
organized  "ritual"  moving  of  twenty-four 
people  that  formed  the  inner  space  bor¬ 
der  of  curved  ribs.  The  soul  vibration 
of  the  community  appeared  in  the  form 
of  pulsing  space. 

When  this  two-direction,  spiral-grid¬ 
forming  frame  system  was  fixed,  we  cov¬ 
ered  it  by  entwining  slim  twigs.  We  made 
two  entrances.  One  of  them  faced  in  the 
direction  of  the  Altar  stone,  the  greatest 
rock  of  the  mineyard.  The  other  one 
faced  toward  the  campfire  and  the  sun¬ 
rise  of  August  20.  These  two  entrances 
were  at  90  degrees  to  each  other. 

This  building  creates  an  inner 
space  that  makes  it  possible  to  sense 
the  outer  space  at  the  same  time.  Trees, 
rocks,  the  river  and  the  sky  can  be  seen 
through  the  holes  between  the  twigs.  The 
cupola,  reflecting  the  light  of  fire  is  the 
firmament  over  us  at  night. 

Something  was  born  in  the  hearts  of 
the  members  of  this  camp  due  to  the 
useful,  collective  work  of  the  community 
and  the  intellectual  and  physical  pres¬ 
ence  created  in  the  course  of  these  two 
weeks.  The  experience  was  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  realized  Hive. 


The  Cave  and  the  Bridge 

The  camp  was  resumed,  after  planning 
and  discussion,  in  1982.  We  wanted  to 
build  a  roofed  and  closable  “living  -place 
in  that  year.  There  was  a  U-shaped  hill 
near  the  earlier  camping  ground.  We 
dug  out  the  dip  in  the  center  of  it.  During 
the  digging  we  sat  down  in  the  ruins  of 
an  earlier,  underground,  four-square 
stone  building.  The  center  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  center  of  the  new  building 
that  we  planned.  These  discovered  wails 
were  kept  and  built  into  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  The  structure  was  a  pseudo-cupola 
created  with  rows  of  waste  planks  nailed 
to  each  other.  We  overlaid  it  with  soil. 
From  the  outside,  all  that  can  be  seen  is 
a  hill  with  some  gaps  in  it.  to  make  a 
connection  between  the  inner  and  outer 
worlds.  The  Cave  was  created  this  way. 

In  that  year  we  also  began  to  build 
the  Bridge,  which  arches  over  the  trail  in 
the  dip  between  the  two  glades  of  the 
mine-yard  and  functions  as  the  gate  to 
the  camp.  The  structure  of  the  Bridge 
consisted  of  sawn  oakwood  girders.  An 
arched  walking  surface  over  two  A- 
shaped  legs  interlinks  the  Hive  and  the 
glade  in  front  of  the  Cave. 

We  could  not  finish  the  two  build¬ 
ings  in  that  year.  We  resumed  work  in 
the  camp  of  1984. 

We  organized  evening  lectures  and 
discussions  that  took  place  sitting 
around  the  fire  in  the  Hive.  The  lecturers 
talked  about  very  different  realms,  from 
anthroposophie  to  historical  conscious¬ 
ness  to  Tolkien's  Lord  of  the  Rings  books. 


The  Cave 


The  Hive 


The  Sign 


The  Road 


The  Tower 


The  Cave 


The  Bridge 


The  Hive 
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Not  far  from  St.  Stephen  mineyard.  there 
is  another  mineyard  with  a  giant,  rocky 
wall-a  remote,  weedy  place  of  strange, 
mystic  effect.  Here  in  1984,  we  built  a 
road  three  to  four  meters  wide  with  a 
rough  surface,  using  up  a  gigantic  piece 
of  rock,  in  1984.  We  began  work  taking 
the  vow  of  silence,  and  we  kept  it  for  a 
week.  The  result  of  this  was  the  Road 
which  leads  straight  from  an  undeter 
mined  point  to  the  unclimbable  rocky  wa 
which  resembled  an  ancient  signpost. 


The  Tower,  in  addition  to  its  direct  look¬ 
out  function,  marks  the  basic  progres¬ 
sion  of  architecture:  impulsion  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  sky. 
overpowering  gravitation.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  sign  that-inconsistently  with  the  earli¬ 
er  objects-can  be  seen  from  the  river 
Danube,  emanating  from  environment. 
The  effect  of  this  extrovertation  made 
itself  felt  clearly  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
camp.  Participants-being  not  creators 
but  inheritors  of  the  camp-did  not  form 
such  a  strictly  closed  company  of  friends 
as  did  the  first  generation.  The  camp 
became  more  open  due  to  this  fact,  but 
simultaneously  more  superficial.  There 
were  many  more  of  us.  but  only  a  few 
people  worked  continuously  for  the 
whole  two  weeks. 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  Tower:  it 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  esplanade 
before  the  Cave  and  provides  a  wonder¬ 
ful  view  from  the  little  terrace  on  the  lop. 
about  six  meters  high. 

The  structure  is  formed  of  three 
stumps  fastened  together  by  straps  of 
wood.  The  external  cover  is  entwined 
with  twigs. 

We  set  up  the  support-frame  on  the 
ground  and  placed  it  into  the  hole  dug 
out  previously  using  ropes  and  poles, 
employing  the  joint  work  of  thirty  people. 
This  phase  of  work  was  the  hardest,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  nicest  and  most 
remarkable  part. 


The  integrated  world  appears  in  our 
mind  as  an  element  of  contrasting 
things.  But  there  is  no  light  without 
gloom,  no  internal  without  external,  no 
sky  without  earth.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  we  can  form  our  inferiority  by  our 
outward  actions,  and  our  circumstances 
through  our  inner  core.  We  do  not  talk 
about  the  message  set  in  the  Sign  pur¬ 
posely.  The  mere  Sign  needs  to  be  read 
as  an  intermediator  between  two  people. 
Consequently,  the  answer  to  our  inner 
obligation  is  in  the  building.  We  can  give 
an  account  only  of  the  effect  of  building 
operations  on  us.  The  most  important 
result  of  our  labors  was  to  experience 
the  drama  of  creation-the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  when  you  lay  things  on  each 
other  and  it  suddenly  begins  to  have 
importance.  Moving  the  massive  rocks 
awoke  respect  for  substances  in  us.  It 
had  changed  us  to  feel  the  weight  of  a 
mountain  clearly,  and  afterwards  we 
looked  at  a  stone  building  differently. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  group  of 
people  with  little  knowledge  but  all  the 
more  faith.  Good  people  provided  help 
for  them:  one  gave  his  science,  one 
looked  for  land,  one  gave  it.  one  helped 
somewhere  else,  one  procured  protec¬ 
tion.  A  grandfather  led  them  in  doing 
everything  that  needed  to  be  done.  And  it 
became  a  roof  over  their  heads.  Then 
one  threshed,  one  combed  it  out.  one 
bound  it  into  sheaves,  one  put  it  on  the 
van.  and  one  brought  it  to  the  camp.  A 
naked  creature  still  waited  for  it  there. 
His  body  was  built  by  the  aid  of  the  for¬ 
est.  his  ribs  carved  of  wood.  He  was  bent 
and  then  erected.  And  on  the  occasion  of 
his  birth  one  put  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
one  tied  armor  on  his  wrist,  one  thatched 
his  back  with  reeds,  and  one  rolled 
heavy  stones  on  his  feet,  so  that  he  could 
not  walk  away. 


L-  The  Theatre 


The  Knot 

At  the  very  beginning  everything  seemed 
so  simple:  We  invent  something,  draft  it. 
and  build  it  in  summer.  But  we  gradually 
realized  that  we  all  became  characters 
of  a  fantastic,  almost  legendary  story 
from  the  moment  we  came  together  for 
the  first  discussion.  Such  a  story  reveals 
itself  only  to  the  people  who  experience 
it.  A  strange  construction  came  into  view 
before  us  that  needed  not  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  but  simply  experienced. 

We  had  been  building  this  sign, 
which  consists  of  the  opinions  of  all  of  us 
and  incarnates  an  important  truth  in  us 
for  a  long  lime.  We  wrote  sentences 
about  time,  formulated  ideologies  of 
buildings,  and  then  we  managed  to  fix 
something  from  the  mass  formed  around 
us  due  to  the  variousness  of  our  group  by 
getting  close  to  each  other  and  getting  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  our  thoughts  of 
ourselves.  We  invented  the  skeleton  of  a 
conception:  the  ideological  plans  of  the 
house.  We  began  to  build  a  body  to  this 
skeleton  in  August,  and  we  tried  to 
answer  the  emerging  questions  conform¬ 
ing  mostly  to  the  momentary  situation.  So 
it  happened  that  the  collectively  invented 
philosophy  of  the  house,  which  seemed 
irrefutable,  complied  gradually  with  the 
environment  and  the  forms  living  in  us 
and.  by  the  end.  united  with  the  building. 

We  experienced  an  inconceivable 
thing-the  realization  of  an  idea.  It  was  a 
deeply  living  idea,  which  revealed  itself 
only  when  we  were  approaching  the  con¬ 
clusion.  and  became  strong  enough  to 
keep  its  name  only  by  the  time  when  we. 
the  creators,  had  separated  ourselves 
from  it.  The  Knot  is  the  sign  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  creation.  And  we  left  this  expe¬ 
rience  as  inheritance  in  the  mineyard. 


A  lot  of  people  considered  the  history  of 
the  Visegrad  Camp  as  a  lively  stage- 
play-a  play  without  lie  and  hypocrisy,  in 
which  we  were  the  players  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  simultaneously.  This  idea  must 
have  been  invented  during  the  building 
of  the  Theatre  in  this  self-determining 
micro-world  that  distinguishes  artists 
from  average  mortal  beings.  This  camp 
as  the  model  of  human  settlement 
seemed  to  become  ready  to  make  a 
home  for  "noble  arts'  after  creating  the 
place  of  pilgrimage  (Hive),  the  physical 
shelter  (Cave),  the  connection  between 
them  as  a  human-made  road  (Bridge), 
the  desire  of  overcoming  thyself  (Tower), 
the  manifestation  towards  the  outer 
world  (Sign),  the  knowledge  of  astrologi¬ 
cal  regulation  (Barn),  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  own  individual  existence 
(Knot).  Perhaps  this  is  the  background  of 
being  able  to  build  up  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
pretation  of  theatre,  the  most  primordial 
of  all  the  arts,  in  spite  of  being  filled  with 
petty  grudges  and  compromises  in  the 
meantime. 

We  had  to  learn  what  collective 
work  means.  We  had  to  keep  our  eyes  on 
ourselves  every  moment  in  order  to  feel 
secure  moving  the  boulders  of  several 
quintals’  weight.  It  became  clear  to  us. 
still  in  spring,  in  the  discussions,  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  camp  separated  from 
each  other  as  would  the  cultural  district 
from  the  residential  quarter  in  a  little 
town.  One  side,  containing  the  Cave,  the 
Barn,  the  place  of  fire  and  the  dining 
table,  was  the  area  of  daily  life.  The 
other  side,  where  the  Altar-stone,  the 
Knot,  and  the  Hive  can  be  found,  was  the 
sphere  of  intellectual  life:  the  Theatre 
was  built  on  this  side  also. 


The  Circle 

The  tenth  year.  It  is  full  of  mystery,  strug 
gle  and  despondency.  Pointless  quar 
rels-disorder  in  communication,  misun¬ 
derstanding  everywhere.  But  stones  got 
moved,  rolled  down  from  the  hills  and 
hauled  up  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
Danube.  They  related  to  each  other  and 
got  fixed.  Something  unnamable  never 
theless  must  have  been  there-perhaps 
the  same  thing  that  built  up  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  vertical,  unclimbable 
rocky  wall,  six  years  ago. 

A  building,  in  the  literal  meaning  of 
that  word,  had  not  been  created.  But  a 
totally  independent  Circle  of  stone  that 
relates  to  the  camp  as  a  rounded  whole 
had  come  to  being.  It  is  not  an  observa 
tory.  a  church,  or  a  graveyard.  It  is  true 
that  certain  elements  function  as  wall, 
hedge,  or  bench,  conforming  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  the  original  inspiration 
of  the  creation  has  not  been  made  clear 
to  us.  It  is  "only'  a  Circle  of  stone.  We 
have  built  it  up  simply  because  we  ought 
to  build  something. 


Young  campers  are  gathering  again 
Some  people  ore  putting  up  tents,  some 
have  gone  to  the  wood  to  collect  branch 
es  for  the  evening  fire  the  Visegrad 
camp  goes  on. 
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For  more  information  on 

the  Visegrad  Camp,  contact:  Zsolt 

Tusnady.  1021  Budapest.  Versec  sor!7 


Tamas  Nagy  is  the  founder  and  managing  partner  of 
AXIS  Architects  in  Budapest 
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John  Molr,  1991 
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The  Splinter  is  a  z'me  that  plays  on  the  margins  of 
architecture,  feeding  off  an  energy  not  yet  absorbed 
by  the  institutions  that  govern  it.  which  construe 
architecture  as  either  production  or  discourse. 
Splinter  propagates  architecture  as  act.  experience, 
event,  knocking  out  the  boundaries  that  lacerate 
architecture,  that  make  it  seem  self-contained,  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  other  arts-just  plain  exclusive. 

Getting  off  paper  and  home  ground  seemed 
like  a  good  place  to  start.  We  proposed  a  reunion 
between  film  and  architecture,  but  found  that 
unless  we  wanted  those  classic  features,  docu¬ 
mentaries  on  dead  architects  or  structuralist 
cityscapes,  there  wasn't  really  much  to  justify  our 
love.  We  set  out  as  go-betweens,  "agit-pop  pro- 
ductivlsts':  We  asked  people  to  make  new  things, 
found  some  people  working  along  the  same 
lines,  and  made  our  own  films. 

Coming  out  of  this  double  date  is  the 
“Glare"  issue,  published  in  conjunction  with  the 
Antic  Architecture  Cinema-two  evenings  of  film 
and  video  organized  by  Splinter  for  Pleasure 
Dome,  a  Toronto  artists  film  exhibition  outfit,  at 
Cinecycle.  a  “bike  garage-by-day  and  under¬ 
ground  cinema-by-night." 

The  A.A.C.  opener.  Peripheral  Visions,  fea¬ 
tured  curated  local  and  international  works 
predominantly  on  video.  These  works  record 
and  analyze  experiences,  projects,  space,  and 
the  city  according  to  parameters  which  drift 
from  the  personal  to  the  civic,  but  which 
remain  more  subjective  than  the  attitudes 
sanctioned  by  architecture.  Night  II.  Home 
Movies  by  Big  City  Dwe//ers.featured  16  mm 
and  super  8  film,  a  film-cum-object  and  a 
film-performance.  The  work  is  mostly  new. 
made  in  response  to  an  open  call.  As  shorts 
and  in  many  cases,  first  films,  they  negotiate 
their  subjectivity  with  the  production  scale 
of  the  home  movies  and  with  a  greater 
awareness  of  how  we  dwell  in  the  city, 
inlbetween)  genres,  and  in  our  projects. 

“Glare"  questions  what  relations  are 
concealed  by  the  rapport  asserted  or  sim¬ 
ply  assumed  to  exist  between  film  and 
architecture.  It  proposes  then,  to  develop 
an  interdisciplinary  understanding  with¬ 
out  resigning  a  critical  perspective.  To  do 
this  we  had  to  peer  around  the 

discourses  on  montage  and  “filmic" 
space  and  the  canons  of  film  cul¬ 
ture  in  order  to  see  the  effects  that  cine¬ 
matic  deployment  of  images  has  had  on 
architecture. 

Articles  on  the  artificially  illumi¬ 
nated  "Cinecitta."  the  cinematic  struc¬ 
turing  of  looks,  a  project  for  a  drive-by 
cinema,  and  a  photo  expose  of  the 
spaces  of  commodity  culture  show 
how  surveillance  and  spectacle  recip¬ 
rocate  to  create  the  mass  enthrall¬ 
ment  and  distraction  of  the  modern 
metropolis.  It  is  best,  of  course,  not  to 
look  directly  into  what  so  demands 
attention,  so  several  strategies  and 
modes  of  expression  were  called 
upon.  The  issue  contains  two  screen¬ 
plays  with  almost  opposite  points  of 
view,  an  article  on  some  local  film 
works  that  implicate  architecture, 
and  some  film  production  design, 
among  other  things.  Inserted  in  the 
midst  of  this,  decaying  boundaries 
further,  was  the  A.A.C  programme, 
a  token  of  what  could  not  be 
encapsulated  by  print. 


KEKA  THORNE 


was  rhis  consensual? 
in  their  close  up  did  they  not  fore¬ 
see  that  brief  sardonic  eye,  that  glare  of 
contempt,  a  splinter  of  white  inflaming 
the  screen  when  she  notices  their  ammu¬ 
nition  is  only  super  S. 

Over  and  over  the  shooting  is  pro 
jected,  each  roll  shot  from  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  angle,  the  same  gestures  multi¬ 
plied  and  transformed  by  the  variation 
of  degrees.  4  x  the  third  degree.  An 
imperial  measure.  This  was  more  than 
just  a  dozen  screen  tests,  this  was  a 
structuralist 

•  1?  Filmmakers  armed,  shoot  an  architect.  •  her  back  is  film  installation 
pressed  into  the  building  of  her  own  design,  the  cinema  house,  -with  live  pro 
the  movie  theatre.  •  The  architect  knows  these  filmmakers,  they  jection. 
live  in  the  same  city  as  she  does.  They  were  her  friends.  Until  she  bilders  (is 

creates  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  mainstream  American  the  german 
film  culture.  •  “Traitor,"  they  fire,  zoom  in.  focus.  •  She  is  a  star  word  for  picture- 

now  (her  building  is  beautiful!.  •  Each  filmmaker  develops  the  makers).  When 

super  acht  footage  of  the  frem  bting  neo- 
constructivist,  •  They  project  their  three 
minute  rolls  on  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  concrete.  Upon  viewing,  this 
footage  was  not  what  they  expected,  • 

After  development  and  process  the 
architect’s  image  had  transformed.  She 
had  one  ©f  those  faces  which  perfectly 
suited  the  screen,  her  propor¬ 
tions  filled  out  and  flattened, 
her  eyes  stoic,  calm  during 
her  horrified  flesh,  her  flar¬ 
ing  lip  and  nostril,  her  vulner¬ 
able  sexual  feature. 


the  filmmakers  planned  their  revenge 
upon  the  Architext,  they  imaged  a  new 
brand  of  structure...living  spaces  made 
by  light,  walls  and  openings  construct 
ed  of  memori.  They  would  not  be 
bound  by  that  fundamental  bilding 
code,  the  narrative. 

Once  upon  a  time,  again,  they  had 
forgotten  their  audience. 

Q.  Who  came  to  the  Antic  Arch 
itecture  Cinema?  A.  The  film 
makers,  critics,  curators...  Q.  Who  else? 
A.  Architects...  Q.  And  did  they  come 
expecting  to  be  entertained  just  as  film 
makers  expect  to  be  housed? 

OK.  There  are  two  women,  though 
they  are  in  love,  they  said  they  would 
never  let  their  career  choices  get  in  the 
way  of  their  totally  hot  emotional  sex. 
Only  one  problem,  big  problem,  problem 
getting  bigger. 


Fifi  is  a  fickle  filmmaker,  she  has 
no  fidelity  to  form,  she  plunders  for 
pleasure.  She  makes  pretty  pcrnogra 
phy  for  a  couple  of  years  and  already 
she  is  invited  into  the  western  academic 
circuit  to  formalize,  objectify  and  artic¬ 
ulate  her  concerns  both  in  person  (in 
prison)  and  on  celluloid.  Trick  is  every 
rime  she  makes  a  film  they  give  her 
more  money  for  the  next  one.  They  trust 
her.  They  trust  her  audience  trusts  her. 
And  in  turn  she  saves  her  money  in  a 
trust  fund.  Fifi’s  story  is  a  success.  Fifi  is 
part  of  a  wave  of  successful  female 
pornographers. 

Anna  is  an  anarchist  architect. 

Moral:  Who  creates  the  structure  of 
their  relationship? 


Kika  Thorne  screened  her  film 
YOU  -  Architectural 

at  the  AAC. 


from  Splinter  N94:  Glare  and  the  Antic  Architecture  Cinema 


There  was  an  arresting  moment  in  a  film  we  saw  recently.  Beyond  swirling  blue  and 
black  images  of  desolate  industrial  housing  appeared  a  hesitant  shimmer  that  quick 
ly  developed  into  the  fierce  glare  of  a  sunset  reflected  by  a  tall  mirrored  glass  build¬ 
ing.  It  took  over  the  screen  and  left  an  indelible  image. 

Glare  is  the  image's  power  to  compel  you  to  look  into  the  brightest  spot. 

We  realized  that  glare,  not  "filmic  space'  or  "montage'  might  be  where  we 
could  begin  to  talk  about  cinematic  architecture  in  our  everyday  world.  What 
glare  does  is  to  upset  the  balance  between  a  specific  point  and  its  background. 
It's  an  effect,  an  irritant  that  creates  the  commodity's  edge,  determines  its  ability 
to  stand  out.  If  we've  made  objects  into  rivaling  images  our  reward  is  that  they 
glare  back  at  us.  solicit  our  attention  by  affronting  us. 

The  screen  is  the  locus  of  glare. 

The  glare  of  cinema  has  fixated  architecture,  which  always  used  to  make 
spaces  dark.  Film  has  been  latched  onto  by  architectural  theory  as  metaphor  for  the 
narrative  complexity  and  spatial  qualities  that  architecture  has  always  already  had. 
What  has  become  compelling  is  the  absolute  control  of  the  image,  the  capacity  to  fix 
your  view  on  a  single  edited  experiences.  Disregard  claims  of  intrinsic  similarities: 
this  is  architecture  threatened  and  envious  of  the  images  of  desirability  and  power. 

Surveillance  and  the  spectacle  are  not  antagonists:  they  collaborate  to  keep 
the  whole  world  in  thrall.  In  Cineciffa.  you 

SQUINT  OR  GO  BLIND. 


Splinter  was  begun  in  1989 

and  has  been  erratically  produced  since  then  by  Ken  Hayes  and  Barry  Isenor 
with  more  than  a  little  help  from  their  friends. 

Splinter  14:  Glare  and  the  Antic  Architecture  Cinema  is  available  by  mail  for 
S5.00  from 

The  Splinter,  P.O.Box  879,  36  Adelaide  St.  E.. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  M5C  2K5. 
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Each  birdhead  is  comprised  of  a  viewing 
box  (Box)  and  a  supporting  structure 
(Tripod).  The  Box  is  constructed  of  eight 
pieces  of  iOmm  thick  compressed  parti¬ 
cleboard  fastened  together  with  four 
hinges  and  22. 12,  Philipps-head  screws. 
The  resulting  form  is  a  two  part  viewing 
box  which  tapers  to  one  end.  The  total 
interior  area  measures  5400cm^.  The 
two-dimensional  plane  through  which 
the  subject  views  (Picture  Plane)  mea¬ 
sures  400cm^  This  wood  structure  is 
held  above  the  ground  through  the  ten¬ 
sion  created  by  suspending  it  from 
Tripod.  Tripod  is  constructed  from  three 
3m  lengths  of  hollow.  3cm  diameter 
metal  tubing  (both  ends  open):  one  piece 
of  Smm  rope  (3  strands  twisted,  uncol¬ 
ored)  2m  in  length:  two  pieces  of  2mm 
gauge  metal  cable  2m  in  length  :  and 
three  adjustable  (25mm-45mm)  clamps. 
The  cable  is  fed  through  holes  in  the  Box 
and  secured  through  friction  and  com- 


U  L  I  E  X  N  E  R 
WERNER  GRONWALD 
OREN  LIEBERMAN 
AND 

SIGRUN  MISA 


pression  by  being  sandwiched  between 
the  clamp  and  the  metal  tube.  The 
height  and  the  angle  (to  the  ground!  of 
the  Box  are  determined  by:  1)  the  length 
of  cable  between  the  Box  and  the  clamp, 
and  2)  the  placement  of  the  clamp  along 
the  length  of  the  metal  tube.  A  total  of 
eight  Birdheads  were  constructed. 
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Project  Aktlon  Pollphllt 
Shadow  Diagram 


1  989  Uli  Exner.  W.  Gronwald, 

0.  Lieberman.  S.  Musa 

Three  concrete  walls,  convex  to  the  sun. 
and  highly  polished  on  their  south¬ 
facing  sides,  are  built: 

1.  to  reflect  sunlight  into  the  house, 
whose  building  site  is  In  shadow  a 
significant  part  of  the  year  due  to  the 
location,  orientation,  form  and  size  of 
an  existing  structure  IKettelerstr.  17). 

2.  to  protect  against  wind  coming  from 
the  north,  and 

3.  to  support  the  structure  and 
materials  used  In  the  construction  of 
living  spaces  which  describe  the  stated 
desire  of  the  client. 

The  wall  situated  closest  to  the  Plot 
249  IKettelerstr.  17).  what  is.  the  south 
wall  (hereafter  A),  has  a  radius  of 
30.30m  and  an  elevation  above  sea 
level  at  its  highest  point  of  +224.50m. 
The  north  wall,  (hereafter  C)  has  a 
radius  of  18.70m  and.  Its  highest  point 
is  +225. 50m  above  sea  level.  The  wall 
located  between  A  and  C.  B.  has  a 
radius  of  24.50m  and  an  elevation  of 
+  225.50.  At  +225.50m.  C  has  a 
thickness  of  15cm  and  A  and  B.  if  they 
were  to  be  the  same  height  as  C.  would 
also  have  this  thickness.  The  heights 
and  the  curvatures  of  A.  B.  and  C  are 
determined  so  as  to  maximize  the 
reflected  light  during  the  entire  year 
with  particular  consideration 
concerning  the  shadow  producing 
Kettelerstr.  17.  A  straight  wall,  with 
various  interruptions,  cutouts,  etc., 
(hereafter  D).  with  unvarying  thickness 
of  30cm  connects  A.  B.  and  C.  and  lies 
directly  along  the  North-South  axis.  The 
centerline  of  D  Is  the  line  upon  which 
the  center  points  for  the  arcs  of  A,  B, 
and  C  lie.  At  Its  south  end.  a  small  wall 
extends  to  the  west,  forming  an  inner 
angle  of  85  degrees  to  D.  This  wall  is 
considered  to  be  part  of  D.  D  has  a 
height  of  +225.50m  above  sea  level. 
Floors  at  various  heights,  rooms  varying 
in  proportion  and  size,  secondary 
structural  frames,  a  walkway,  glass, 
wood,  metal-all  are  connected  to  A,  B. 

C.  or  D,  or  combinations  thereof. 


Project  Aktlon  PofSphlle 
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Media  Kaaba  Project 

1  988  Uli  Exner 

An  intuited  response  (input)  to  the  given 
site  is  dissected,  catalogued,  and 
reordered  reconstructed  by  a  system  of 
mathematical  laws  established  by  H. 
Becker.  The  transformation  of  place 
through  the  “condensation"  of  elements 
provides  a  density  of  qualities  (output! 
which  correspond  to  man's  possibilities 
of  desire. 


Berlin  Project — 
Compression/Chiasma 

1  988  Oren  Ueberman 


The  architecture  inscribes,  is  inscribed 
by  Sines  emanating  from  the  doubled 
vanishing  point,  itself  the  space  between 
my  eyes,  the  divided  cross  (X)  marking 
of  place,  the  thickness  of  materia!.  This 
spacing  engenders  the  project's  many 
sites/sights  of  action,  which  in  turn  both 
indicate  the  next  series,  and  are  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  previous  markings... i:I 


Berlin  Project— Cempresflon/Chlasma 
Denslflcatlon 


Oslo  Project 

1988  0.  Lieberman 


Oslo  Project— Weather  Station 
36  Joined  Frame 


my  hand  holds  a  pen  poised  above  the 
white  paper 

a  light  casts  the  shadow  of  the  pen  and 
on(to)  the  paper 

the  shadow  is  black  (against  the  white 
paper)  and  flat  (continuous  with  the 
plane  of  the  paper) 
when/where  the  point  of  the  pen  just 
touches  the  surface  of  the  paper,  the 
shadow  becomes  quite  sharp/distinct 
it  is  the  point  where/when  flatness  and 
depth  meet. 

i  begin  to  draw  this  shadow  of  the  pen 
in  hand  with  the  pen.  in  hand 
as  i  trace  (pen  to  paper)  the  trace 
(shadow),  both  move 
i  draw  a  line  where/when  memory- 
eidetic.  muscular,  skeletal,  nervous, 
spiritual-fells  me  the  line  was  a 
moment  before 

i  replace  the  hand/pen  to  its  original 
position 

but  this  'origin'  has  shifted  to  the  new 
site  of  the  line  drawn  of  the  original 
position 

a  less  bright,  second  light  is  introduced 
a  shadow  is  now  cast  which  is  lighter 
than,  and  at  an  angle  to.  the  first 
shadow. 
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Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 

Responsible  Person  The  sixties  have  left  contradictory  impressions  in  people's 

minds.  Some  cherish  memories  of  idealistic  revolt  against 
vested  interests,  of  a  struggle  for  a  more  open-minded  society:  others 
dismiss  it  all  as  a  complete  failure  and  use  the  phrase  ‘that's  from  the 
sixties"  as  the  most  devastating  qualification  with  which  to  do  away  with  ideas  that  do  not 
suit  them.  Actually,  what  happened  during  the  sixties  was  complex  enough  to  account  for  this 
difference  in  retrospective  views.  The  Beatles  and  Baader-Meinhof.  Marshall  MacLuhan  and 
Herbert  Marcuse.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon.  Andy  Warhol  and  Joseph  Beuys.  Provo 
and  the  Frankfurter  Schule.  LSD  and  "L'imagination  au  pouvoirF.  European  intellectuals  cut¬ 
ting  sugarcane  in  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
American  race  for  the  moon  all  belong 
to  the  same  decade.  One  aspect  was  the  revolt  against  the  'Affluent  Society"  and 
its  sacred  cows.  It  started  from  an  awareness  that  cars.  TV  sets  and  electronic 
household  appliances  did  not  really  advance  human  happiness  if  bought  at  the 
price  of  complete  submission  to  the  industrial  ruling  class,  and  it  ended  in  a  revival 
of  the  old  class  war  for  the  sake  of  people's  right  to  determine  their  own  way  of  life. 

It  was  conducted  partly  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  powers  of  irony  and  playful 
imagination  to  overthrow  the  established 
institutions,  but  there  was  also  terrorism 
and  grim  warfare.  Politically,  the  focus  of 
attention  shifted  from  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
the  "Communist  Menace"  to  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  U.S.  imperialism  in  Cuba  and.  to  an 
ever  increasing  degree.  Vietnam.  The  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  incipient  Space  Age  raised 
great  expectations,  but  nuclear  weapons 
hovered  portentously  in  people's  imagina¬ 
tions  and  cast  a  shadow  over  international 
relationships,  and  an  awareness  of  the 
effects  of  pollution  was  already  growing. 

In  the  art  world,  the  cult  of  the  solitary 
individual  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the 
basic  facts  of  his  condition  humaine.  estab¬ 
lished  by  Abstract  Expressionism  and  its 
European  counterparts,  was  already  being 
undermined  by  the  end  of  the  fifties.  Piero 
Manzoni  carried  individualism  to  its  logical 
extreme  in  tins  of  merde  darriste.  Jean 
Tinguely's  crazy  machines  mim¬ 
icked  the  gestures'  of  informel 
painting.  Richard  Hamilton 
enquired  graphically  what  it  was 
that  made  today's  homes  so  dif¬ 
ferent.  so  appealing?,  and  the 
international  Fluxus  movement 
infested  the  art  world  like  an 
early  precursor  of  today's  comput¬ 
er  viruses.  With  the  advent  of  pop 
art.  the  iconography  of  mass  cul¬ 
ture  seemed  to  replace  the 
artist's  egography.  Many  were 
shocked  by  this  kind  of  sacrilege, 
but  even  more  shocking  were  the 
ease  and  speed  with  which  the 
shock  was  absorbed  by  the  part 
of  the  art  world  which  decides 
where  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 

Robert  Rauschenberg  had  been  a 
revolutionary  for  barely  ten  years 
^  before  his  dealers  won  him  the 
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Grand  Prix  of  the  Venice  Biennale,  and  for  some  of  his  successors  the  road  to  fame  and  wealth  proved  even  shorter.  °rn 

By  the  end  of  the  sixties,  art  forms  had  developed  which  opposed  the  tendency  to  turn  art  into  just  another  kind  of 
consumer  goods,  in  a  more  conscious-if  not  always  more  effective  way-than  Fluxus  and  other  movements  around  1960 
had  done.  Conceptual  art.  arte  povera  and  allied  tendencies  either  declared  the  material  object  to  be  at  best  secondary 
to  the  idea,  or  adopted  the  use  of  “humble"  and  often  perishable  materials.  There  were  no  flaming  protests  against  the 
corruption  of  art  by  commerce,  no  expressionist  gestures:  the  new  art  was  either  cool,  with  a  strong  penchant  toward 
theory,  or.  as  was  said  at  the  time  of  arte  povera.  “micro-emotive". 

Another  feature  of  the  sixties  was  the  rediscovery  of  the  revolutionary  art  movements  that  followed  the  First 
World  War.  notably  Russian  Constructivism.  Camilla  Gray's  book  The  Great  Experiment:  Russian  Art  1863-1922 
appeared  in  1962.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Van  Abbe  Museum  under  Jean  Leering  played  an  active  part  in  the 
Constructivist  revival  by  presenting  exhibitions  of  Lissitzky  in  1965.  Tatlin  in  1969.  and  their  western  ally  Van 
Doesburg  in  1968.  The  years  1968-1970  also  brought  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Kolner Progressiven.  a  small  group  of 
graphic  artists  who.  around  1920  had  developed  "Constructivist  Realism" 
as  a  pictorial  instrument  of  political  analysis  in  the  service  of  the  prole¬ 
tarian  cause.  All  these  historical  movements  afforded  examples  of  truly 
modern  artists  who  wished  to  share  the  responsibility  for  the  evolution 
of  contemporary  society,  including  its  economic  and  political  aspects. 

Het  Apollohuis  was  not  founded  until  1980.  but  when  talking  of  the 


(strings,  vocals) 
and  Johan  Gosdhart  (strings) 


Photo  Pieter  Boersma 


ideas  underlying  its  foundation.  Paul 
Panhuysen  refers  to  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  sixties.  He  had  worked  in  the  Van 
Abbe  Museum  from  1966  until  1968.  while 
he  was  at  the  same  time  the  leader  of  the 
Bende  van  de  Blauwe  Hand  (Blue  Hand 
Gang)  which  organized  'events'  of  a  more 
or  less  provocative  nature  in  various  places. 
Like  several  other  artists  and  theorists  of 
his  generation.  Paul  Panhuysen  advocated 
an  opening  up  of  the  dosed  circuit  of  the  art 
world,  where  every  impulse  from  outside 
lost  its  impact,  not  merely  because  com¬ 
merce  managed  to  convert  any  form  of 
artistic  statement  into  a  collector  s  item,  but 
also  because  of  the  habit  of  critics  and 
museum  curators  to  value  art  solely  in 
socially  noncommittal  terms.  During  his 
period  a?  the  Van  Abbe,  he  tried  to  make  the 
museum  'habitable'  for  the  people  of 
Eindhoven,  the  majority  of  whom  were  not 
interested  in  the  museum's  exhibition  pro 
gram  aimed  at  an  international  audience  of ; 
modem  or?  addicts.  He  also  got  Involved  in  i 
attempts  dispel  the  apathy  wish  which : 
most  "common"  people  tended  to  relinquish  j 
all  initiative  in  matters  of  housing  and  the : 
shaping  and  use  of  public  space.  Artists,  of: 
all  people,  might  be  able  to  revive  theif^ 
interest  and  show  them  ways  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  creating  their  own  environment. 

Activities  at  Het  Apollohuis  are  not 
directed  at  such  overfly  social  aims,  but 
Paul  Panhuysen  continues  to  see  art  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  artist's  way  to  deal  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  in.  This  world  is  an 
ever  changing  world,  and  this  means  that 
the  artist's  main  concern  is  with  the  search 
for  new  experiences,  the  continuous  evolu¬ 
tion  of  new  attitudes  and  ways  of  thinking. 
The  results  of  this  continuous  process 
become  available  to  others  through  his 
work.  The  work,  consequently,  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  search  for  the  most  effective 
means  of  communicating  the  artist's  par¬ 
ticular  statement  to  an  audience,  and  these 
means  may  change  with  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  and  attitudes  to  be  conveyed. 

The  world  the  artist  lives  in  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  art  world.  The 
validity  of  his  statement,  consequently,  is 
not  dependent  on  the  conventions  that  gov¬ 
ern  the  behavior  of  the  majority  of  collec¬ 
tors.  critics,  gallery  owners,  and  museum 
curators.  Neither  should  his  opportunities 
to  make  his  statements  publie-to  show  or 
perform  or  publish  his  work-be  dependent 
on  the  channels  offered  by  established  art 
institutions.  According  to  Paul  Panhuysen. 
this  is  something  which  the  museums 
found,  and  still  find,  hard  to  swallow.  The 
new  art  forms  of  the  later  sixties  were  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  exhibitions  Op  losse 
schroeven.  organized  by  Wim  Beeren  in 
Amsterdam,  and  When  Attitudes  Become 
Form,  organized  by  Harald  Szeemann  in 
Berne,  both  in  1969.  As  Panhuysen  sees  it. 
the  alternatives  were  dearly  formulated  at 
the  time:  either  to  conform  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  art  market  and  the  museums 
dependent  on  it  and  lose  all  impact  as  a 
factor  of  change  other  than  the  merely  art- 
historical.  or  to  break  radically  with  these 
standards  and  invent  means  of  represent¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  thought  processes  in  a 
more  genera!  cultural  sense.  The  museums, 
he  feels,  failed  to  answer  the  challenge. 
After  these  two  exhibitions  of  1969.  they 
retreated  behind  their  conventions,  waiting 
until  the  new  artists  reverted  to  producing 
more  sahnfahige  objects-which.  in  the 
course  of  the  seventies,  many  of  them  did. 

If  art  is  a  personal  way  of  dealing  with 
reality,  the  reality  the  artist  deals  with  is  no 
private  property  of  his  own.  He  shares  the 
experience  of  reality  with  others,  and  others 
should  be  enabled  to  share  his  response  to 
it.  In  Panhuysen's  view,  this  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  making  the  results  available.  A 
studio  should  not  be  a  hermetically  dosed 


workshop,  the  door  of  which  opens  only  to 
emit  some  splendid  magnum  opus.  It 
should  also  open  to  admit  others,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  artists  engaged  in  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  research,  but  people  who  may 
inspire  and  stimulate  one  another. 
Continuous  exchange  of  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  among  artists.  Panhuysen  claims,  is  a 
vita!  necessity.  A  'good'  artist,  he  feels,  is 
not  the  'difficult  person'  the  folklore  of  the 
art  world  makes  him  out  to  be:  He  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  and  take  in  perpetual  commu¬ 
nication  with  other  artists  who  share  his 
feeling  of  responsibility  towards  society  in 
general.  Apollohuis.  accordingly,  functions 
not  merely  as  a  showroom  for  finished  prod¬ 
ucts.  but  also  as  a  place  where  artists  can 
live  for  some  time  to  do  their  work  and 
meet  other  artists.  The  works  produced  do 
play  a  role  in  the  process,  but  as  viewpoints 
shift  and  discoveries  succeed  one  another, 
the  energy  of  individual  works  is  consumed, 
so  to  speak,  and  their  radiation  dimmed. 

"Making  friends  in  the  domain  of  3rt'  is 
a  strong  motive  behind  Panhuysen  $  efforts. 
His  relationship  to  the  artists  invited  and  to 
the  work  shown  is  often  a  very  personal  one: 
Inviting  an  artist  to  show  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  with  Ms  work  for  some  time,  to 
decode  its  meaning  and  discover  the  source 
of  fascination.  This  does  no?  mean  that 
everything  shown  in  Het  Apollohuis  is  close¬ 
ly  related  to  Paul  Panhuysen's  own  art-a 
suggestion  which  is  immediately  disproved 
by  the  wide  range  of  media  and  types  of 
work  catalogued  in  the  present  book.  He  is 
looking  for  that  which  complements  and 
enriches,  not  duplicates,  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  inclined 
to  efface  himself  in  the  interests  of  other 
artists,  however 'important.'  There  should 
be  an  interpersonal  basis  for  cooperation,  if 
only  because  the  artists  share  the 
Panhuysens'  privacy  for  the  duration  of  the 
show  and  the  period  of  preparation. 

Although  a  number  of  artists  have 
become  regular  residents  at  Het  Apollohuis. 
his  search  for  new  experiences  continually 
leads  Paul  Panhuysen  to  establish  new 
acquaintances.  Artists  from  all  over  the 
world  contact  him.  or  are  brought  to  his 
attention  by  others  who  already  belong  to 
the  Apollohuis  circle.  Of  course,  if  is  not 
always  easy  to  gauge  the  value  of  new  con¬ 
tributions.  The  strikingly  novel  quality  of  a 
work  may  be  due  to  chance,  an  isolated 
piece  of  luck  which  the  artist  is  unable  to 
follow  up  on.  Consistency,  then,  becomes  an 
essential  criterion:  If  the  work  finds  no  sup¬ 
port  in  the  maker's  or  other  artists' 
researches,  if  it  leads  nowhere,  it  is  not  fit  to 
be  made  public-not  at  the  moment,  at 
least.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  artist  does 
develop  a  consistent  oeuvre,  if  does  not 
automatically  follow  that  Het  Apollohuis  will 
continue  to  show  his  work.  Paul  Panhuysen 
prefers  to  publicize  the  initial  states  of 
artistic  research,  to  show  art  that  has  as  yet 
no  fixed  abode.  Once  'established.'  artists 
will  find  their  way  in  the  gallery  and  muse¬ 
um  circuit.  In  principle,  however,  he  is  not 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  turning  Het 
Apollohuis  partly  into  a  laboratory  for  work 
to  be  shown  elsewhere.  But  as  long  as  the 
possibilities  to  present  new  efforts  are  so 
few.  this  would  leave  too  little  room  for 
what  Paul  Panhuysen  continues  to  see  as 
the  primary  function  of  Het  Apollohuis. 

Where  a  museum  is.  to  some  extent, 
limited  in  scope  by  its  own  past,  as  embod¬ 
ied  in  its  collection.  Het  Apollohuis  has.  so 
to  speak,  only  the  future  to  consider.  Its 
limits  are  set  by  its  owner's  preferences 
and  by  spatial  and  technical  considera¬ 
tions.  In  this  latter  respect.  Panhuysen  is 
prepared  to  go  beyond  what  is  possible  in 
the  average  museum.  Many  of  the  presen¬ 
tations  in  Het  Apollohuis  consist  of  installa¬ 
tions.  These  may  include  Interventions  in 
the  architecture  of  the  building  (like  dig¬ 


ging  up  part  of  the  foundations),  provided 
these  are  a  functional  part  of  the  work-and 
provided  the  artist  is  technically  capable  of 
carrying  them  out  and  restoring  the  space 
to  its  original  state  after  the  show. 

Although  Panhuysen  has  displayed 
paintings  and  sculptures  at  Het  Apollohuis. 
the  bulk  of  the  presentation  is  made  up  of 
what  he  calls  'intermedia  art':  objects, 
installations  and  performances  that  involve 
visual  and  tactile  experiences  as  well  as 
sound.  He  claims  to  command  a  tolerably 
complete  view  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
field  of  "new  music'  today.  This  new  music 
is  not  identical  with  what  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  centers  of  avant-garde  music  pre¬ 
sent  as  such.  The  world  of  music,  in  his 
opinion,  is  bound  by  so  many  conventions 
that  the  breaking  of  a  single  rule  suffices 
to  earn  a  musician  the  reputation  of  revolu¬ 
tionary.  He  points  out  that  the  music  of 
Steve  Reich  and  Philip  Glass,  for  instance, 
was  appreciated  by  visual  artists  long 
before  ffie  official  music  world  deigned  to 
acknowledge  it.  The  new  music  presented 
in  Het  Apollohuis  is  concerned  w|fh  B  return 
to  the  basic  data  of  acoustics:  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Sound  by  whatever  materials  are 
capable  of  making  the  air  vibrate.  That  an 
important  part  of  the  research  in  this 
region  should  be  conducted  by  visual 
artists  seems  only  logical.  Sculptors,  in  par 
ticular.  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  all 
their  materials  produce  sounds  when 
worked,  and  develop  an  interest  in  these 
acoustic  properties  of  substances  and 
tools-with  'sound  sculptures'  as  a  result. 

One  of  the  problems  with  "intermedia 
art."  Panhuysen  states,  is  that  it  is  too  often 
presented  in  an  unprofessional  way-marred 
by  technical  deficiencies-or  in  a  manner 
which  stresses  the  entertainment  aspect  to 
the  extent  that  it  makes  serious  critical  per¬ 
ception  and  reflection  almost  impossible.  In 
the  Netherlands,  at  least.  Het  Apollohuis 
stands  virtually  alone  in  offering  adequate 
presentations  of  'intermedia'  and  sound  art. 
Far  from  being  a  kind  of  novel  fairground 
entertainment,  the  new  art  forms  possess 
the  powers  to  act  on  several  levels  of  sensi¬ 
bility  simultaneously,  resulting  in  a  complex¬ 
ity  of  experience  corresponding  to  the  com¬ 
plex  reality  which  all  meaningful  art.  in  the 
opinion  of  Paul  Panhuysen.  reflects. 

Het  Apollohuis  has  never  aspired  to 
attract  large  audiences.  Its  goal  is  to  estab 
lish  communication-not  merely  among 
artists,  but  between  artists  and  audiences  ; 


space  that  attracts  so  many  marvellous  pur¬ 
veyors  of  contemporary  art.'  and  a  reviewer. 
Roberto  Paci  Dalo.  in  the  Italian  periodical 
Musiche.  recently  called  Het  Apollohuis  'una 
realty  unica  in  Europa.'  Similar  comments 
have  rarely  appeared  in  the  Dutch  press. 
The  Ministry  of  Culture  has  always  been  an 
unfailing  supporter  of  Panhuysen's  activi¬ 
ties  but.  as  far  as  the  Dutch  art  world  is  con¬ 
cerned.  he  can  complain  of  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  response  even  on  the  part  of 
institutions  that  occasionally  present  'inter 
media'  and  sound  art.  The  museums  do  not 
seem  interested  in  entering  into  any  form  of 
permanent  discussion  with  or  among 
artists:  even  worse,  among  the  artists  them¬ 
selves  the  prevailing  attitude  is  one  of  invet¬ 
erate  individualism,  each  one  jealously 
guarding  the  secrets  of  his  own  trade. 
Actually,  many  of  them  would  find  it  hard  to 
communicate  their  'secrets.'  Tradition  in 
this  country  is  against  artists  'explaining' 
their  work  on  the  assumption  that,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  art.  “to  explain'  means  "to  explain 
away.'  A$  a  matter  of  fact,  art  lovers,  muse 
um  curators  and  critics  rend  to  be  affected 
by  the  same  distrust  of  communication  by 
language  when  confronted  with  visual  art. 
In  discussions  about  art.  little  is  actually 
expressed  with  precision,  and  a  great  deal 
is  taken  for  granted.  In  the  last  analysis,  this 
reluctance  to  communicate  derives  from  a 
conception  of  art  as  something  to  be  con- 
sumed-'enjoyed.'  to  use  the  official 
euphemism-in  silence,  not  (despite  the 
ubiquitous  talk  of  'innovation'  and  'shifting 
frontiers')  as  an  instrument  in  the  service  of 
our  changing  relationships  to  reality. 

For  the  present,  on  the  threshold  of  its 
second  decade,  the  interest  in  the  Hei 
Apollohuis  'project'  on  the  part  of  artists 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  outweighs 
the  lack  of  response  in  the  home  country. 
On  the  international  level,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  discouragement.  Even  at 
home,  among  younger  artists  at  least,  the 
need  for  an  alternative  to  the  product-ori¬ 
ented  mechanisms  of  the  art  world  is 
increasingly  fell.  One  should  be  careful  to 
talk  in  terms  of  obsolescence,  but  the  posi 
tion  of  the  lonely  artist  producing  master¬ 
pieces  behind  the  locked  and  soundproof 
doors  of  his  studio  seems  to  be  less  tenable 
now  than  it  appeared  in  the  heyday  of  indi¬ 
vidualism.  forty  years  ago.  In  this  respect, 
artists  are  again  confronted  with  the  alter 
natives  of  1969:  either  to  exhaust  them 
selves  in  the  struggle  for  a  place  in  an  art 
market  almost  saturated  with  the  results  of 


as  well.  This  presupposes  active  viewers  and  g 

listeners,  not  passive  consumers.  The  °  another  two  decades  of  'innovation.'  or  to 

absence  of  structured  channels  for  audi-  Ijjj  participate  more  directly  (if  perhaps  less 

ence  response-apart  from  professional  writ  ™  conspicuously)  in  the  continuous  process  o( 

o 

ten  crificism-is.  one  comes  to  realize,  one  >,  formulating,  articulating  our  relationship  to 
of  the  major  problems  of  art  today.  Artists  the  world  we  find  ourselves  living  in.  To  be 
present  their  work  to  invisible  viewers,  to  lis-  ^  sure,  the  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  But 
teners  too  civilized  not  to  applaud,  even  if  =  the  impact  of  the  economic  system  on  the 
only  in  a  lukewarm  fashion-nothing  sub-  g  functioning  of  art  has  become  even  more 


stantial  comes  back 
Statements  that  should  be 
received  as  mere  proposals 
assume  the  status  of  axioms 
for  want  of  contradiction,  and 
artists  are  bound  to  become 
arrogant.  To  establish  a  fruit 
ful  reciprocity  between  artists 
and  audiences,  large  num 
bers  are  not  necessary.  If  an 
artist's  work  elicits  an  intelli¬ 
gent  response  from  a  few  peo 
pie.  his  ideas  enter  into  gener 
al  discourse  and  their  influ 
ence  may  spread  with  time-quire  apart, 
even,  from  the  individual  work  in  question. 

As  far  as  response  is  concerned.  Paul 
Panhuysen  is  inclined  to  think  that  Het 
Apollohuis  is  better  known  the  further  one 
gets  from  Eindhoven.  Reviewing  the  survey 
of  its  five  years.  Dean  Suzuki,  an  American 
critic,  wrote  that  'perhaps  only  New  York 
can  boast  of  another  such  performance 


evident  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  and  resistance 
against  its  insinuating  power 
can  no  longer  be  conceived 
in  terms  of  the  old  class  war. 
The  question  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  art  as  an  indepen 
dent,  critical  force  has 
become  all  the  more  press¬ 
ing.  Around  1969.  the  gener¬ 
ation  that  is  arriving  on  the 
scene  in  1990  were  barely 
entering  their  teens:  to  them, 
this  talk  of  the  sixties  must 
seem  like  tales  told  by  grandpa  by  the  fire¬ 
side.  It  may  appear  by  now.  however,  that 
the  people  of  that  controversial  period  were 
not  such  irresponsible  fools,  after  all. 


Het  Apollohuis  is  an  independent  international 
organization  for  the  visual  arts,  interdisciplinary 

art  and  new  music  based  in  Eindhoven, 
the  Netherlands,  in  a  former  nineteenth  century  cigar 
factory.  Since  1980  it  has 

presented  annually  approximately  20  exhibitions  and 
installations  and  35  concerts  and  performances.  Paul  Panhuysen  is  an  artist  and  the  founder 

of  Het  Apollohuis.  Janny  Donker  is  a  free-lance  publicist  and  a  teacher  at  the  Theatre  School 

in  Amsterdam 
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Huddled  together  in  an 
enclosure  in  the  defunct 
slaughterhouse  in  Marseille 
are  several  dozen  sheep, 
standing  in  a  state  of  som¬ 
nolence  but  perhaps  also 
feeling  somewhat  distract¬ 
ed.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
small  field  a  huge  bar- 
becu®  belches  forth 
clouds  of  smoke.  A  but! 
is  hacking  away  at  a  large  carcass.  Red 
wine  flows  through  long  metal  pipes  and 
spills  into  troughs.  On  the  open  charcoal 
grills  hundreds  of  succulent  lambchops 
are  cookings  away. 

This  most  unsettling  experience, 
conceived  for  the  opening  of  the  "2nd 
International  Festival  of  Group  Art  at  the 
Abattoirs'  (slaughterhouse)  by  the 
French  team  Ilotopie.  forces  a  personal 
and  dramatic  confrontation  with  the 
"truth"  of  the  site.  This  event  has  not 
been  staged  in  a  disinfected  slaughter¬ 
house  like  La  Villette  in  Paris,  which  has 
been  sanitized  and  reconverted  into 
"clean"  gallery  and  exhibition  spaces. 
Instead,  the  slaughterhouse  in  Marseille 
has  remained  the  site  of  the  archaeolog¬ 
ical  detritus  of  nineteenth-century  collec¬ 
tivized  death.  Standing  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  this  warped  bacchanalia,  feeling 
the  morsels  of  lambchop  descend  into 
the  depths  of  my  stomach.  I  realized  that 
I  was  literally  being  forced  to  digest  this 
message. 

The  principal  organizers  of  this 
"carnival"  of  on-site  installations  and  live 
performances,  the  Marseille-based 
Lezard  Plastic  and  Generik.  have  conge¬ 
nially  exploited  this  historically  and  emo¬ 
tionally  charged  territory.  Their  guiding 
strategy  was  to  promote  an  open  dis¬ 
course  between  the  selected  group  of 
artists  and  the  site  (composed  of  stock- 
yards.  related  buildings,  and  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  abandoned  debris,  artifacts 
and  the  like).  Obliged  to  live  and  create 
'sur  place.'  and  supplied  with  unlimited 
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2nd  International  Festival 
oF  Group  Art 
Abbatoirs,  Marseille 


resources  of  found 
material,  the  various 
groups  stayed 
true  to  the  source. 

But.  as  was  to  be 
expected,  their 
creative  exploration; 
would  move  in  many 
predictable  direc¬ 
tions.  reflecting  the 
variety  of  cultural 
backgrounds  and  diver¬ 
gent  philosophies  present 
in  these  eclectic  groups. 

Unlike  the 

ned  avenues  of  pro¬ 
cession  that  brought  an 
animal  from  fattening  to 
dismemberment, 
there  are  no  defined 
trajectories  that  divide 
the  charnel  landscape 
The  curious  mean 
der  between  the  portals  and  monuments 
placed  across  these  ancient  grounds  by 
this  most  recent  slaughterhouse  genera¬ 
tion  as  they  would  through  a  cemetery  or 
an  out-of-print  bookshop. 

Standing  out  at  the  summit  of  the 
tree-lined  approach  leading  from  the  for¬ 
mal  entry  is  a  lone  electric  pylon  erected 
by  Lezard  Plastic  and  then  carefully 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  self-electrocut¬ 
ing  tower.  Within  the  interior  of  the 
tower  s  open  steel  truss  a  bed  of  red  fluo¬ 
rescent  lights  rises  and  falls  in  slow  per 
petual  motion.  A  hundred  yards  further 
on.  Generik  Vapeur  has  suspended  from 
a  cable  four  automobiles  by  their  rear 
fenders.  The  cars  hang  like  laundry  out 
to  dry.  though  there  is  something  inde¬ 
cent  in  their  awkward  exposure. 

The  immense  interior  of  the  meat¬ 
packing  plant,  a  reinforced  concrete 
building  with  sawtooth  skylights,  is  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  disquieting  presence  of 
decaying  action,  sordid  stage  sets,  ele¬ 
ments  trapped  in  webbed  suspension.  At 
the  entrance,  hanging  like  forgotten 
parchments  from  a  prehistoric  civiliza¬ 
tion.  is  a  tree  that  has  been  split  and  into 


twenty  verti¬ 
cal  sections 
and  now 
dangles  in 
grouped 
detachment 
from  the 
meat-rack 
above. 
Created  by 
the  Italian 
based 
group 
Matite 
Associate 
(United 
Pencils), 
comprising 
§-  members  from  Italy.  Japan.  Austria. 

2  France,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britian..  this  exploded  tree  is  intended  as 
2  "a  multi-  language  book  launched  in 
N  space."  Each  panel  bears  the  markings 
*r  of  a  different  artist  from  the  group,  sup- 
S  porting  on  its  surface  waxen  images. 

£  thickets  of  nails,  appeals  to  peace,  urban 
w  sky  gardens,  applied  organic  matter, 
c  geometrical  compositions,  or  simply  a 
-*  brass  water  faucet.  The  work,  with  totem 
*•  solemnity,  floats  gently  above  the  floor. 

|  Occupying  an  entire  corner  of  the 
q  planf-and.  by  implication,  the  volume  of 
space  within  it— the  New  York-based 
group  Art  Attack  has  produced  a  colli¬ 
sion  of  urban  elements.  Roughly  at  the 
center  of  the  space  are  two  opposing 
series  of  horizontally  suspended  metal 
street  lamps  that  hover  over  the  floor. 

The  mass  of  the  two  corner  walls  has 
been  disrupted  by  a  fine  vertical  wire 
cordon  that  stands  slightly  out  in  front. 

Oil.  spattered  on  the  walls  and  on  the 
floor,  further  transforms  the  surfaces 
info  fluid  textures. 

Assembled  together  within  the 
greater  length  of  the  area  are  a  series  of 
impasses.  The  group  Trans'  Art  Express 
of  France  has  blocked  the  space  with 


gently  rotating,  large  diameter,  orange 
hoops,  glowing  in  a  neon  light,  that  con¬ 
fuse  one's  orientation  by  their  changing 
perspectives.  On  the  opposite  corner,  a 
tree  stretches  to  the  ceiling,  its  branches 
holding  hundreds  of  small  photographs 
of  leaves.  The  work,  created  by  the 
French  artist  Mohammed  El  Guetta.  is  the 
unresolved  confrontation  between  oppos 
ing  forces  of  nature.  On  the  floor  lie  scat 
tered  the  same  small  photographs  of 
leaves,  in  their  negative  images. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other 
interesting  contributions  that  engage  in 
open  confrontations  with  the  site. 
Inconnu.  a  Hungarian  group,  erected 
inside  the  packing  plant  a  five-pointed 
cross  that  was  infested  by  out-of-scale 
grasshoppers.  Also  within  the  same 
space,  the  Polish  Mariuz  Kruck  Groupe 
created  a  domestic  image  that  was  dis¬ 
turbingly  out  of  place.  Canada,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Germany,  and  Zaire  were  also  rep¬ 
resented.  though  the  team  from  Zaire. 
Botala-Tala.  was  blocked  by  problems  in 
Kinshasa.  A  catalogue,  documenting  all 
the  groups  involved,  is  to  be  issued  some 
time  around  November. 

The  local  department  of  Bouches-du 
Rhone  and  the  regional  consul  of  the 
Provence-Alpes-Cote  d'Azur  provided  sig 
nificant  funding  for  both  the  first  and 
now  the  second  Abattoirs  Festivals.  But 
the  cultural  wing  of  the  city  government 
of  Marseille  played  the  decisive  role.  The 
city  provided  the  site,  security,  equip 
ment.  and  coordination.  Despite  growing 
ultra  right-wing  nationalism,  the  city  has 
had  a  long  tradition  of  liberal,  "socialist" 
government.  (By  contrast  the  city  of  Paris 
is  currently  controlled  by  conservatives.) 
Marseille,  at  least  for  the  moment,  has 
invested  heavily  in  the  vehicle  of  culture 
to  bring  its  mixed  population  together. 
Judging  from  the  turnout  on  the  opening 
weekend,  this  policy  would  well  serve  as 
an  example  to  other  ethnically  divided 
and  economically  torn  cities. 
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Visiting  London  as  a  tourist  in  1991.  it  is  hard  to  grasp  the 
scope  of  the  changes  that  have  affected  the  architectural 
profession  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Thatcher  years.  Once 
upon  a  time,  architects  were  trained  to  staff  local  authori¬ 
ties.  whose  funding  included  meager  provisions  for  the 
upgrading  of  housing  under  the  Welfare  State.  Only  a  few 
renegade  architects,  like  the  once-infamous  Richard 
Seifert,  dared  to  work  for  developers  (who  were  consid¬ 
ered  a  necessary  form  of  low-life  by  the  caste-conscious 
British).  The  architectural  profession  modelled  itself  on 
the  doctors  in  the  National  Health  system:  it  had  set  proce¬ 
dures  and  standards  of  practice,  as  well  as  a  standard  fee 
structure  for  services.  With  a  wave  of  the  magic  wand,  the 
Iron  Lady  changed  all  this  overnight.  The  legal  status  of 
the  profession  was  virtually  abolished,  making  all  fees  for 
services  negotiable,  demolishing  standards  and  codes  as 
irrelevant  price-fixing,  and  opening  the  profession  up  to 
foreign  competition.  At  the  same  time,  local  authorities 
were  denied  money  for  housing  (nonconforming  authori¬ 
ties  like  the  Greater  London  Council  were  abolished).  The 
banks  were  provided  with  funds  for  commercial  develop¬ 
ments.  thus  establishing  the  private  developer  as  king. 
While  the  previous  situation  was  perhaps  mean,  bureau¬ 
cratic.  and  utilitarian,  the  rapacious  excesses  of  the  guild- 
ed  property  boom  of  the  1980s  provoked  a  further  public 
reaction.  There  followed  the  rapid  downgrading  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  as  other  service  professionals  invaded  the  deregu¬ 
lated  field.  There  was  also  an  inevitable  demoralization 
with  the  disappearance  of  small  British  offices-a  demor¬ 
alization  accelerated  by  the  arrival  in  London  of  large 
international  firms,  such  as  S.O.M..  K.P.F.,  or  Pelli. 

If  this  background  is  largely  invisible  to  the  tourist,  the 
spectre  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  architectural  critic  and 
scourge  of  the  demoralized  profession  has  received  much 
publicity.  Switching  his  interests  from  his  stables  and  battle¬ 
ships  in  the  the  early  1980s.  the  Prince  emerged  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  mythical  Everyman,  the  uneducated  com¬ 
moner  whose  proverbial  common  sense  has  been  ignored 
by  arrogant  professionals  and  by  the  democratically  elected 
(but  bureaucratic)  bodies  governing  the  realm.  Speaking 
from  the  privileged  pulpit  of  Buckingham  Palace,  with  no 
doubt  the  best  of  intentions,  the  Prince  has  plunged  into  the 
architectural  world  with  catastrophic  advice  from  his  his 


neo-conservative  advisors  (often  critical  of  the  nouveau 
riche  mentality  of  Thatcherism).  The  profession  has  been 
pilloried  for  both  every  conceivable  social  ill  in  housing  and 
every  commercial  excess  in  the  kingdom.  With  sometimes 
accurate  and  occasionally  well-deserved  barbs,  the  general 
tenor  of  this  advice  is  that  England  should  conform  to  the 
tourists*  image  and  be  as  pretty  as  a  traditional  postcard, 
and  that  all  nonconforming  (probably  foreign)  intellectuals 
and  modernists  (also  probably  foreign)  had  better  shut  up  or 
ship  out.  Professionals  who  speak  out  in  public  against  this 
treatment  or  the  stereotypical  simplification  of  these  views 
are  liable  to  receive  hate  mail  from  a  public  that  perceives 
their  criticism  as  disloyal.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
can  be  no  free  architectural  discourse.  Developers  quickly 
learned  how  to  get  around  the  Prince  with  approved  archi¬ 
tects.  and  (just  as  Stalin's  rise  led  to  a  profound  debilitation 
of  Russian  architecture)  the  future  for  British  architectural 
discourse  seems  dismal? 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  EXTENSION 


THE 


SAINSBURY  WING  I 


The  Sainsbury  Wing  of  the  National  Gallery  represents  the 
first  fruit  of  the  Prince's  public  interventions.  Under  Mrs. 
Thatcher  the  arts  and  museums  lost  their  state  funding 
and  were  forced  to  find  other  revenue,  and  often  develop¬ 
ment  partners,  to  fund  their  activities.  The  Royal  Opera 
House  is  still  fighting  community  groups  in  Covent  Garden. 
London,  for  its  right  to  have  a  tower.  The  National  Gallery 
in  1982  held  an  open  competition  for  an  ambitious  expan¬ 
sion  which  was  to  be  financed  by  attached  commercial 
offices,  much  as  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York 
added  a  Cesar  Pelli  apartment  tower  in  New  York  in  the 
1980s.  The  winner  of  the  competition  was  a  respected 
and  conservative  modernist  firm.  Ahrends.  Burton  and 
Koralek.  who  had  built  a  fine,  small  library  in  Dublin  and 
proposed  a  large,  low.  banal,  conservative,  stonefaced. 
modern,  modular  block  with  a  circular  courtyard.  A  large 
circular  stair  led  to  the  galleries  on  the  top  floor.  The  con¬ 
nection  to  the  old  gallery  in  this  project  and  that  of  the 
runners  up.  by  Arup's.  was  very  awkward  and  off  axis,  at 
the  rear  of  the  block. 

The  A.B.K.  scheme  was  later  altered  for  the  Design 
Committee  to  take  into  consideration  massing  issues  on 
Trafalgar  Square  r0,:e by  the  entry  of  Richard  Rogers? 


1.  See  M.  Pawley,  Theory 
and  Design  in  (he  Second 
Machine  Age  (London, 
1990)  13-46. 


2.  See  R.  Rogers, 
Architecture,  A  Modem 
View  (London,  1990) 
27-29  and  35. 
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treated  in  a  mock  Soanian  style,  with  pornographically 
enlarged  mouldings  and  columns.  The  tripartite  plan  of  the 
gallery  rooms  was  skewered  by  a  scenographic  cross  axis 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  (which  connected  across  a  bridge  to 
the  old  galleries).  The  central  set  of  rooms  of  the  addition 
were  originally  intended  as  another  scenographic  perspec¬ 
tive  which  would  have  framed  a  view  back  to  Trafalgar 
Square  (through  the  upper  part  of  the  restaurant  in  the 
shed  below).  A  lack  of  hanging  space  prevented  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  scenographic  sequence.  Above  the  tripartite 
room  arrangement  floated  the  pseudo-Soanian  roof 
canopies  emitting  a  strange  and  un-Soanian.  very  uniform, 
modern  light,  which  gave  the  colors  of  the  collection  and 
the  gilt  frames  a  new  brilliance^ 

The  beauty  of  the  design  was  the  ease  and  clarity  with 
which  it  made  nonsense  of  the  Prince's  predilections,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  whole  question  in  a  skin  which  could  be  given 
any  style  and  in  the  end  was  given  none  (the  side  facades 
to  minor  streets  could  also  be  varied).  The  building  from 
the  square  is  a  total  non-event,  a  victory  for  the  Prince  and 
preservationists  perhaps,  but  hardly  a  rich  contextual 
response  to  a  difficult  and  challenging  urban  site.  The 
repression,  conformism  and  abandonment  of  the  public 
face  of  the  building  is  symptomatic  of  a  larger  architectural 
malaise  and  deep-seated  fear  loose  in  the  kingdom.  The 
parallel  scenographic  development  of  the  interior  is  the 
logical  corollary  of  the  abandonment  of  the  public  realm  to 
the  steel  boots  of  bland  conventionalism.  The  enrichment  of 
the  interior,  private  space  compensates  for  the  poverty  of 
the  public  realm.  Just  as  Disney's  scenography  is  within  the 
protected  perimeter  of  the  theme  park,  so  the  pleasures  of 
this  building  lie  within  the  protective  wrapper  of  the  stone 
barricade.  Just  as  Disney's  scenography  is  engineered  for 
the  mass  of  visiting  photographers,  so  the  scenographic 
route  ensnares  visitors  in  a  tourists  paradise,  a  series  of 
cinematic  snapshots  easily  packaged  and  presented  to  the 
delighted  professional  media  as  well. 

The  problem  of  the  design  is  ultimately  its  acceptance 
of  these  terms  of  debate.  It  is  true  that  tourism  and  oil  rev¬ 
enues  have  replaced  industrial  production  as  a  major 
source  of  revenue  in  the  Thatcher  years.  The  building  must 
cater  to  tourists.  But  the  exaggerated  scale  of  the  interior 
detail  and  interior  scenographic  architecture  reflects  the 


Model  of  the  proposal  by  Richard  Rogers, 
which  also  shows  the  general  view  of  Trafalgar 
Square  and  the  surrounding  monuments. 
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The  co-author  of  Centre  Pompidou  placed  his  il-story  tower 
(with  circular  restaurant)  so  that  it  balanced  the  spire  of  St. 
Martins-in-the  Field  church  in  height.  He  also  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  cut  through  the  site  leading  to  anoth¬ 
er  tourist  mecca.  Leicester  Square,  proposing  that  the 
building  float  over  a  subterranean  connection  to  Trafalgar 
Square,  avoiding  the  traffic  on  the  north  side.  The  tradition¬ 
al  entrance  to  the  raised  piano  nobile  of  the  National 
Gallery  remained  through  the  central  portico  (purloined 
from  Nash's  demolition  of  Carlton  House  in  the  1800s).  The 
enormous,  new.  top-lit  galleries  floated  four  stories  above 
the  street  on  a  massive  cantilever-as  at  Lloyd's,  the  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  earth  was  extremely  messy.  Rogers  later  pro¬ 
posed  decking  over  the  traffic  to  give  access  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  an  extension  of  Trafalgar  Square.  His 
project  was  flying  in  the  face  of  a  historicist  sentiment 
which  had  already  been  aroused  by  the  controversy  about 
the  Grand  Building  replacement  across  the  square.  That 
competition  had  included  Future  Systems  famous  "Blob 
Building"  and  had  resulted  in  the  retention  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing's  facade  on  a  new  office  block. 

The  revised  A.B.K.  scheme  sprouted  a  Rogers-inspired 
tower  which  led  to  the  first  royal  proclamation  of  outrage 
and  the  surreal  intimations  about  “carbuncles  on  the  face 
of  a  well  loved  friend."  The  committee  was  successfully 
intimidated,  dismissed  their  architects,  found  a  generous 
supermarket  family  whose  sponsorship  removed  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  offending  tower,  and  held  a  limited  competition 
with  publicity  restrictions  which  rivalled  the  beginning  of 
the  Gulf  War.  Space  does  not  permit  the  description  of  all 
the  entries  from  Jeremy  Dixon  and  B.D.P..  Campbell. 
Wilkinson.  Zogolivitch  and  Gough  partnership.  I.M.  Pei. 
Colquohoun  and  Miller  with  R.J.M.  and  James  Stirling  and 
Michael  Wilford?  Everyone  proposed  some  form  of  dramat¬ 
ic  stair  to  piano  nobile.  many  people  incorporated  the  cut 
through  the  building  to  Leicester  Square,  others  had 
stumpy  pavilions,  turrets  or  rotundas  in  place  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  Rogers  corner  tower,  all  had  a  set  of  conventional  dis¬ 
play  rooms  with  skylights  above  on  the  piano  nobile. 

The  winning  design  by  Venturi.  Rauch.  Scott-Brown  and 
Associates  shared  many  of  these  characteristics,  but  was 
distinguished  by  the  ease  and  suavity  with  which  it  was 
flexibly  able  to  navigate  the  troubled  waters  around  the 
Prince.  It  was  in  essence  one  of  their  “Decorated  Sheds."  a 
type  they  had  first  discovered  on  the  highway,  suburban 
strip.  The  facade  was  a  decorative  wallpaper  in  any  style 
which  might  please  the  client,  committee  or  public.  Within, 
the  basements  and  lower  levels  provided  a  gridded.  well- 
serviced.  modern  environment  to  efficiently  cater  to  the 
standardized  needs  of  mass  society  (the  low.  awful  ceilings 
in  this  area  give  away  this  strategy).  In  the  scenographic 
tradition  of  the  Las  Vegas  casinos  certain  privileged  routes 
and  sequences,  promenades  archirecturales.were  given  a 
special  perspectival  treatment  through  the  low  spaces  of 
the  shed.  In  the  case  of  the  National  Gallery,  this  sceno¬ 
graphic  trail  lead  up  a  cascade  stair  (reminiscent  for 
Classicists  of  the  Scala  Regia.  Rome,  for  Modernists  of  the 
Aalto  M.I.T.  dorms)  to  the  fop  floor  of  galleries,  which  were 


ABK's  first  design  proposal 


3.  See  "The  National 
Gallery,"  in  Architectural 
Design,  HI/2 
(London,  1986). 

4.  See  “The  National 
Gallery,"  Architectural 
Review  (London,  July, 
1991),  30-36.  andj. 
Jenkins,  "Capital  Gains," 
in  Architects  Journal, 
(London,  218(28  August 
1991),  22-42. 
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pressure  of  an  exterior  repression.  The  creation  of  this 
intense,  exaggerated  interior  realm,  so  familiar  to  theorists 
of  the  Post-Modern  as  the  hyper-real,  the  fake  and  the  simu¬ 
lacrum.  is  a  reflection  of  the  larger  public  tragedy  in  an  age 
of  public  relations.  The  trompe-l'oeil  perspectives  of  the 
building  play  on  this  aspect  of  fakery  and  image-control, 
just  as  much  as  the  seemingly  random  placement  of 
pilasters  of  the  protective  facade.  The  architecture  of  the 
massive  skylights  and  false  domes  on  the  gallery  rooms  are 
also  fakes,  admitting  only  one  percent  of  natural  daylight, 
the  rest  being  artificial.  The  overscaled  Soanian  references, 
while  so  reassuring  and  pleasant,  have  also  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  fakery.  another  layer  in  the  thematic  scenography 
of  the  building.  It  is  possible  to  admire  the  cynical  wit  of 
the  architectural  artifice,  but  at  the  same  time  the  building 
raises  the  larger  question  of  whether  such  exaggerated 
fakery  was  really  necessary  to  please  the  committee  and 
fool  the  Prince  s  touristic  and  P  R.  predelicfions. 

The  National  Gallery,  Public  Relations 
and  the  Role  of  the  Prince 

The  National  Gallery  extension  is  clearly  the  victim  of  a 
public  relations  war  between  interested  parties,  all  of 
whom  had  access  to  the  media.  The  Prince’s  initial  salvo 
prompted  the  gallery's  subsequent  secrecy  and  their  choice 
of  a  scenographic  architect  whose  design  was  media 
friendly  and  presented  a  bland  wallpaper  to  the  Prince  and 
his  advisors.  The  architects'  ability  to  manipulate  their 
design  flexibly  for  media  consumption  was  clearly  their 
major  advantage  over  the  more  traditional  and  serious 
British  types  like  Colquohoun  and  Miller  or  Stirling  and 
Wilford.  The  museum's  ability  to  exploit  the  media  packag¬ 
ing  of  the  architectural  interior  was  an  important  weapon 
in  the  war  with  the  Prince,  giving  the  committee  a  sense  of 
control  and  independence.  In  the  end.  no  responsible  adult 
in  a  democracy  really  likes  to  be  fold  what  to  do  by  well- 
intentioned  and  supposedly  high-minded  individuals  of  the 
left  or  of  the  right.  The  current  situation  is  not  without  his¬ 
torical  precedent.  Charles  I.  the  patron  of  Inigo  Jones. 


admired  the  autocratic  style  of 
his  uncle  Louis  XIV  of  France. 
He  dismissed  Parliament  and 
tried  to  rule  by  the  Star 
Chamber  (using  infamous  tor¬ 
turers!  in  the  interest  of  the 
mythical  Everyman.  After  the 
“Eleven  Year  Tyranny."  his  theo¬ 
cratic  claims,  as  well  as  his  his 
taxes  and  Catholicism,  offend¬ 
ed  the  puritans  of  the  City  of 
London,  leading  to  the  Civil 
War.  and  his  defeat  and  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  steps  of  Inigo 
Jones's  Banqueting  House  in 
the  English  Revolution  of  the 
1640V 

Prince  Charles  is  clearly 
not  in  the  same  political  league 
(or  danger)  as  Charles  I.  But  the  British  bourgeoisie  has 
shown  itself  in  the  past  quite  capable  of  making  up  their 
own  mind  about  matters  of  taste,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
without  Royal  direction.  The  glories  of  Georgian  London  had 
little  to  do  with  the  recent  Royal  immigrants,  the  House  of 
Hanover,  just  as  Victoria's  arrival  from  Germany  with  Prince 
Albert  had  little  to  do  with  the  splendours  and  successes  of 
Victorian  London.  This  bourgeois  independence  of  Royalty 
was  reasserted  as  recently  as  the  1930s.  when  British  Puri¬ 
tanism  prevented  the  late  Duke  of  Windsor  from  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  throne.  If  Lloyds  of  London  is  any  indication, 
there  are  still  members  of  the  city  who  have  a  puritan 
streak,  prefering  a  slightly  clumsy  image  of  machine 
age  efficiency  to  fake  Georgian  with  cheap  modern 
inferiors.  The  Prince  does  not  own  the  city  or 
Trafalgar  Square:  he  would  not  claim  to  be  infal- 
able  like  the  Pope  or  above  the  law  like  a  presi¬ 
dent.  Trafalgar  Square  is  an  amorphous  public 
space,  a  national  shrine,  passed  through  by  the 
Queen  on  the  way  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
open  Parliament.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  the  site  of  enormous  trade  union  rallies, 
and  even  riots  in  the  1880s.  If  has  been  the 
scene  of  innumerable  victory  parades,  most 
recently  in  the  forties,  and  C.N.D.  and  Peace  ral¬ 
lies  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  As  documented  by 
the  historian  Rodney  Mace,  if  has  far  more  regu¬ 
lations  governing  public  behaviour  than  any  con¬ 
temporary  shopping  mall^  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  the  stony  silence  forced  on  the  National 
Gallery  facade  will  last  for  long.  Few  tourists 
ascending  the  stairs  of  the  gallery  extension,  won¬ 
dering  at  its  exaggerated  inferior  architecture,  are 
likely  to  realize  that  they  are  witnessing  the  results 
of  a  first  rearguard  action  of  the  British  bourgeoisie. 

This  clever,  complex,  and  contradictory  building  may 
well  turn  out  to  be  the  first  shot  in  a  far  more  bloody, 
serious,  and  prolonged  architectural  war  with  the  neo¬ 
conservatives  of  the  Prince's  private  cabinet. 


5.  See  M.  Ashley,  England 
in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (London,  1977 
(reprint) ),  56-90. 


The  Blob 

proposal  by  Future  Systems 


6.  See  R.  Mace,  Trafalgar 
Square,  Emblem  of 
Empire  (London,  1976), 
288-298. 
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M.C  Spanner  trained  at  Yale. 

He  recently  took  up  street  Rap  with  his  famous  brother,  and 
later  advanced  to  prominence  as  an  architectural 

journalist  in  New  York.  He  was  summoned  to  London  to  reprogram  the  royal  canaries,  and  his  London  office 
has  recently  been  hired  to  design  mobile  U  S.  embassies  for  break  away  republics. 
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Rovanleml  Airport 
Roof  Plan 

Mlkko  Helkklnan  and  Markku  Komonen 


Th*  Finland  Pavilion 
Ground  floor  plan 
Expo  92  Sevilla,  Spain,  Monarch 
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As  long  as  Finland  has  been  independent,  since  1917,  Finnish 
culture  has  sought  For  a  synthesis  between  the  rational  and 
the  romantic.  Finnish  architects— Eliel  Saarinen,  Alvar  Aalto, 
Reima  Pietila,  Juha  Leiviska,  and  the  oFFice  oF  Kristian 
Gullichsen,  Erkki  Kairamo  and  Timo  Vormala— have  tried  to 
reconcile  utopian  ideologies  and  contemporary  technology 
with  nature  and  vernacular  traditions.  Finnish 
identity  has  been  about  Finding  a  saFe  mid¬ 
point  between  any  extremes;  between  east 
and  west,  hard  and  soFt,  rich  and  poor. 

Previously,  the  Finnish  myth  oF  nature  was 
externalized  and  overtly  readable;  think  oF 
Saarinen’s  nostalgic  use  oF  materials  or 
Aalto  s  nearly  organic  Forms.  In  the  most 
interesting  contemporary  Finnish  architec¬ 
ture  the  relation  to  nature  has  been  less 
romantic,  more  abstract  and  internalized. 

Rovaniemi  Airport 

(text  by  the  architects.  Mikko  Heikkinen  and  Markku  Komonen) 

"Rovaniemi  Airport  (under  construction)  is  a  steel  container,  a 
simple  box  with  a  minimum  of  fixed  structures.  The  building  is 
integrated  into  its  setting  and  into  the  sweeping  forms  of  the 
landscape  with  a  curved  canopy  180  metres  in  length. 

"The  building  is  given  a  cosmic  context  through  two  instal¬ 
lations  integrated  into  the  architecture.  The  oblique  forty-meter 
skylight  is  parallel  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  which  now  runs  about 
fifty  meters  north  of  the  building.  The  strip  of  light  that  the  sky¬ 
light  forms  on  the  terminal  floor  shows  the  location  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  500  years  ago.  around  the  time  of  Columbus’s 
explorations.  The  Arctic  Circle  is  in  fact  moving,  about  one 
meter  in  fen  years. 

"Artist  Lauri  Antigua  has  designed  an  installation  called 
’Orbit  of  the  Earth.'  This  is  a  simple  device  which  shows  that 
the  earth  orbits  the  sun.  A  small  aperture  in  the  ceiling  admits 
sunlight  only  for  ten  minutes  a  day  around  noon.  Every  day  the 
spot  of  lighr  projected  by  the  sun  is  in  a  different  position.  The 
pattern  drawn  by  these  spots  in  the  course  of  the  year  forms 
an  elongated  figure  eight,  called  the  analemma  of  the  sun  and 
is  a  projection  of  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  earth.  This  fact  is 
explained  in  plaques  in  various  languages,  the  number  of 
which  will  be  increased  as  passengers  of  different  nationali¬ 
ties  pass  through  the  airport.  The  first  plaque  is  in  Saame.  the 
language  of  the  Lapps.' 


The  Finland  Pavilion  for  Expo  '92 
in  Seville,  Spain 

Awarded  first  prize  in  a  1989  national 
open  competition,  the  Finland  Pavilion  is 
currently  under  construction.  The 
designers,  a  group  of  five  young  archi 
lecture  students  (MONARK  Juha 
Jaaskelainen.  Juha  Kaakko,  Petri 
Rouhiainen.  Matti  Sanak-senaho.  and  Jari  Tirkkonen).  had  the 
intention  to  produce  an  architecture  of  simplicity,  light  and 
silence  amidst  the  diverse  pavilions. 

The  design  consists  of  two  sculptural  volumes,  one  named 
"Machine."  the  other  "Keel."  held  in  tense  relationship  by  the 
narrow  shaft  of  space  between  them.  The  shaft-fifteen  meters 
high  and  thirty-five  meters  in  length,  but  only  two  meters  wide- 
is  a  space  of  light  and  shadow.  Its  natural  twin  can  be  found  in 
the  central  Finnish  wilderness,  in  a  place  where  geological 
forces  have  deeply  split  the  rock  formations.  The  chasm 
became  a  place  of  superstition  and  worship,  called  by  people 
"The  shaft  of  Hell." 

Entrance  to  the  pavilion  is  made  via  a  long  ramp  in  the 
shaft.  "Keel."  with  its  curving  sides  and  roof,  recalls  wooden 
ship  forms  and  will  be  made  of  hand-crafted  Finnish  pine.  The 
construction  principles  follow  the  traditional  method  of  build¬ 
ing  wooden  ships:  the  darkened  interior,  a  single  high  exhibl 
tion  hall,  will  smell  of  Finnish  charcoal  tar.  "Machine."  taller  and 
thinner  than  "Keel."  assumes  the  character  of  industrial  culture 
through  its  hard,  closed,  rectangular  steel-clad  form.  It  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  prefabricated  assemblage. 


The  Sun  and  the  Twilight 

The  Finland  Pavilion  in  Seville  also  consciously  represents  nature 
and  technology  as  a  dialectic  pair  of  opposites.  At  Rovaniemi 
Airport,  nature  is  presented  inside  and  out.  penetrating  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  form  concentrated  beams  of  sunlight.  In  Rovaniemi.  in 
the  northern  part  of  Finland,  the  sun  has  a  fundamental  physical 
and  mythical  meaning:  in  the  summer  the  sun  never  sets,  in  the 
winter  the  ephemeral  northern  light  wanes  into  almost  complete 
darkness.  At  the  airport,  the  sun  is  worshipped  indirectly,  in  its 
reflection  on  the  floor.  The  international  character  of  the  airport 
is  not  only  revealed  in  the  texts  in  various  languages  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  primal  symbol  of  sun. 

The  Seville  pavilion  continues  the  romantic  tradition  with  its 
expressive  spatial  qualities  and  sensual  appeal.  The  pavilion  is  a 
piece  of  art  in  itself.  Rovaniemi  Airport  is  based  on  a  conceptual 
approach,  calling  for  rational  analysis  and  concentration  of  mind. 
The  analemma  of  the  sun  is  a  piece  of  environmental  art  that  has 
no  decorative  function  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  architecture. 
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Kaarin  Taipalc  has  been  the  editor-in-chief  of  ARKKITEHTI. 
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AKIRA  SUZUKI 


Rubbish — the  excreta  of  the  city — is  a 
barometer  that  measures  the  health  of 
those  who  dwell  there.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  refuse  to  diagnose  the  fitness 
or  pathology  of  the  urban  corpus. 

1970s  Tokyo:  Every  household  was 
throwing  out  black  and  white  TVs  and  pur 
chasing  color  sets.  So.  in  those  days,  every 
garbage  collection  point  was  piled  high 
with  televisions.  Thereafter.  Tokyoites  no 
longer  had  to  leave  their  homes  to  receive 
jolts  of  information  in  living  color.  All 
Tokyo  dwellers  now  shared  colorful  fash¬ 
ions  and  lifestyles  through  the  drama 
series  and  variety  shows  they  watched. 

Tokyoites  sprang  to  any  and  all  signi 
fiers  of  affluence  first  seen  via  color  TV. 

Time  after  time,  they  would  run  out  to  buy 
this  gizmo  or  that  gadget,  toured  as  an 
absolute  must  for  the  good  life,  until  their 
tiny  homes  were  waist  deep  in  mechanical 
whatnot.  From  sofas  to  chandeliers,  jumbo 
refrigerators,  and  automatic  washing 
machines — and  finally  even  electric  rice- 
cake  pounders,  sesame  seed  mills,  battery 
powered  pencil  erasers,  and  trouser  press 
es — domestic  space  was  filling  in  fast. 

Naturally,  it  was  possible  to  live  in  the 
city  without  conspicuously  consuming  such 
devices.  Of  course,  you  ran  the  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  all  sense  of  reality  relative  to  your 
homelife  if  you  didn't.  But  then,  with  the 
rise  of  the  ubiquitous  neighborhood  conve¬ 
nience  store,  you  could  fake  care  of  your 
rice-cake  and  ground-sesame  needs  or 
send  out  your  cleaning — not  to  mention 
pay  your  telephone  and  electricity  bills — 
twenty-four-hours-a-day,  which  soon  rele¬ 
gated  those  once  status  pieces  of  equipment  to  the  garbage  heaps. 

So  went  the  1980s. 

Most  recently,  Tokyo's  rubbish  tips  are  awash  with  record  players  and  type 
writers.  Needless  to  say,  CDs  have  driven  away  the  LP,  relegating  bulky  turntables 
to  the  past;  widespread  acceptance  of  word  processors  has  done 
the  same  to  typewriters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  both  of 
these  are  analog  communications  equipment.  Woe  be  to  the 
pathetic  apparatus  that  reads-in  and  reads-out  by  analog  means — 
fated  never  to  know  universal  connectivity!  You  just  can't  process 
images  out  of  an  LP,  nor  can  you  print  pictures  with  a 
typewriter— whereas  with  the  dot  matrixes  and  10  scanning  of 
digital  equipment,  you  can  input  and  output  worlds  of 
precision. 

With  the  advent  of  the  1990s,  our  homes  are 
almost  totally  clean.  Even  convenience  goods  have 
been  swept  away,  leaving  only  noise  and  print  as  the 
last  residue  to  be  dealt  with.  So  proceeds  the  march 
of  analog  culture  into  digital  culture.  AH  communica¬ 
tion  via  ambiguous  signs  and  symbols,  all  confusion 
will  be  driven  from  our  towns  and  eradicated  from  the  tools  of 
thought  available  to  the  digitized  Tokyoite.  Yet  few  Tokyo 
dwellers  have  even  noticed  the  onslaught  of  digital  fascism. 

I,  on  the  other  hand— I'm  out  there  every  night  culling  com¬ 
pletely  usable  but  utterly  rejected  analog  treasures  from  the 
garbage.  I  pile  them  in  a  corner  of  the  house  and  let  out  a  sigh  of 
relief,  analog  static  and  worn-out  typefaces  dancing  ecstatically 
around  in  my  head.  Akira  Suzuki 

Workshop  for  Architecture  and  Urbanism 
Translation  by  Alfred  Binbaum 
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KARL  CHRISTIANSEN 


Already  in  the  past, 
the  future  was  discovered. 

example  i  Borges  refers  to  a  story  from  And  the  present,  in  which  the  future  is  described, 

Henry  James.  Freely  concentrated  it  ■ 

.  uA  r  ■  .  is  already  belonging  to  the  past, 

goes  like  this:  A  man  is  confronted  with 

a  photo  in  which  he  himself  is  present. 

The  surrounding  is  a  place  where  he  never  has  been.  He  consequently  travels 
to  that  particular  place  and  while  he  is  there,  a  tourist  takes  a  photo  of  him. 

The  photo  becomes 


the  same  picture  as 
was  the  initiation  for  his  journey.”^ 
The  event  is  taking  place  at  the 
same  time,  before,  during,  and  after 
the  journey. The  history  has  got 
zero— or,  if  you  like,  one  dimension . 
example  2  Figure  1  can  be  conceived  as 
two  plates  that  have  a  certain 
thickness.  One  plate  is  lying  in  front 
of  the  other,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  other  one  is  lying  in  front  of  the 
first,  at  the  same  time  as  they  are 
located  on  the 
same  level.  The 
illustration  is 
only  possible  in 
two  dimensions. 
EXAMPLE  3  Figure  2 
represents  a  con¬ 
struction  of  four 
plates  leaning  up 
against  one  anoth¬ 
er.  Every  single 


plate  depends  on  all  the  others,  at  the  same  time  as  all  the  others  depend 
on  the  one,  at  the  same  time  as  they  all  together  depend  on  being  there  at 
the  same  time.  If  only  one  plate  is  removed,  they  are  all  removed.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  infinite.^  The  illustration  is  possible  in  three  dimensions. 


Other  Inquisitions:  1937- 
19521 Austin:  University 
of  Texas  Press). 

2.  A  lot  of  work  from 
Richard  Serra  (sculptures) 
is  important  here.  For 
instance:  One  Ton  Prop 
(House  of  Cards),  1 969 
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The  coherence  between  cause  and  effect 
(causality)  is  normally  seen  as  follows  (fig¬ 
ure  3):  Time  is  a  straight  line  and  it 
describes  a  direction.  The  cause  is  located 
somewhere  on  the  line.  The  cause  brings 
about  an  effect,  which  is  located  on  the 
same  line,  but  always  after  in  time.  What 
characterizes  the  three  examples  above, 
however,  is  that  the  time  line  here  is 
bowed  to  a  circle,  in  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  tell  what  comes  first,  cause 
or  effect. 

So  the  examples  defy  the  demand 
for  causality.  And  we  react  by  starting  the 
search  for  an  explanation.  We  will  find  it, 
but  only  partly: 

In  example  1  our  argument  is  that 
the  paradoxical  history  is  "constructed" 
artificially  by  a  linguistic  trick. 

In  example  2  our  argument  is  that 
the  paradoxical  drawing  is  constructed 
artificially  in  two  dimensions.  The  paradox 
is  disclosed  by  translating  the  drawing 
into  three  dimensions.  This  means  at  a 
one  dimension  higher  level. ^ 
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reality,  we  have  to  a:.k  questions. 

During  this  century,  science  has 
weakened  its  monopoly  on  reality.  From 
Einstein  and  the  Theory  of  Relativity 
through  Bohr  and  the  Quantum  Theory  to 
the  Theory  of  Chaos  from  latest  years,  the 


cles  or  waves,  two  contrasting  phenome¬ 
na.  Weeler  never  found  the  answer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  now  burying  himself 
even  deeper  in  the  inexplicable,  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  influencing  history  backwards 
in  time. ^ 

The  fractals  of  Mandelbrot  are  not 
only  a  marvellous  journey  into  infinity. 
They  also  describe  a  dualism.  Figure  4 
shows  a  fractal  star.  Its  circumference  is 
able  to  grow  infinitely.  But  the  area  never 
will  go  beyond  its  circumscribable  circle, 
which  is  limited.  The  figure  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  finite  and  infinite. 

An  ancient  form  harassed  by  the 
same  paradox  is  the  globe.  At  the  surface 
of  it  we  can  travel  around  infinitely  with¬ 
out  meeting  any  boundaries.  The  surface, 
however,  describes  a  certain  area  for  that 
particular  globe.  The  globe  is  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  universe  which  is  limited  in  size. 

So  reality  is  often  dualistic  if  we 
demand  its  existence  inside  three-dimen¬ 
sional  space—but  who  says  it  is  there? 

A  hypothesis  could  be  the  existence 


In  example  3,  however,  we  get  into 
trouble.  The  paradoxes:  At  the  same 
time  before/after-in  front  of/behind  and 
infinite  system  are  still  present  in  the 
three-dimensional  space.  And  we  are  not 
able  to  grasp  a  space  with  dimensions  at 
a  higher  level.  The  three-dimensional 
space  is  what  we  call  reality. 

Again  and  again,  concerning  this 


scientists  have,  with  rising  frequency, 
detected  holes  of  infinite  depth.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  explain  the  phenome¬ 
na  we  are  trying  to  illuminate. 

Often  the  scientific  results  look  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  examples  mentioned  above. 

In  a  recent  experiment  "Delayed 
Choice"  a  former  trainee  of  Niels  Bohr, 
John  Weeler,  tried  to  solve  one  of  the 
problems  that  his  teacher  never  found  the 
answer  to:  whether  light  consists  of  parti- 


3  Many  drawings  from  M.C. 
Esther  deal  with  this  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

4  About  Delayed  Choice:  see 
the  article  on  The  reality  of  the 
quantum  world  by  Abner 
Shimony  in  Scientific  American 
(January  1988),  36-43. 


of  a  fourth  space-dimension,  of  which  we 
of  course  are  not  able  to  perceive  the  con¬ 
sequences.  And  everything  that  we  con¬ 
ceive  as  being  three-dimensional  is  only 
projections  from  a  fourth  space-dimen¬ 
sion.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  when  a 
three-dimensional  body  casts  a  two- 
dimensional  shadow,  do  four-dimensional 
objects/phenomena  then  cast  three- 
dimensional  shadows?-* 

If  the  questions  concerning  the  two- 
dimensional  drawing  can  be  answered  in 
three-dimensional  space,  one  will  have  to 
ask  if  the  inexplicable  phenomena  which 
are  left  back  in  three-dimensional  space 
can  find  an  answer  in  a  four-dimensional 
space — and  vice-versa.  If  the  two-dimen¬ 
sional  drawing  can  make  us  a  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  three-dimensional 
space,  is  it  then  possible  to  make  an  idea 
from  the  four-dimensional  space  visible  in 
the  three-dimensional? 

Whether  the  four-dimensional  space 
should  be  taken  as  concretely,  as  suggest¬ 
ed  above,  will  probably  remain  an 
unsolved  question  in  days  to  come;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  question  can't  be 
denied.^* 

If  the  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
seen  as  a  metaphor,  it  will  be  possible  to  illu¬ 
minate  inexplicable  phenomena,  with  light 
fetched  from  incomprehensible  spaces. 

The  poetic  is  brought  about  from  a 
space  which  is  incomprehensible.  Archi¬ 
tecture  arises  in  such  a  space. 

Architecture  without  compromise^ 
can  not  be  provided  if  you  maintain  the 
demand  for  explanation — including  causal¬ 
ity.  A  choice  following  an  earlier  choice  can 
never  be  a  necessary  consequence, 
because  it  produces  a  risk  from  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Therefore,  the  two  choices  must  take 
place  at  the  same  time,  the  one  before  the 
other,  and  the  other  before  the  first. 


An  example:We  want  to  build  a 
square  room,  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  can  not  be  covered  in  one  span. 
The  situation  brings  about  one  or  more 
columns  (here  we  choose  one)  which  logi¬ 
cally  is  located  in  the  middle.  Immediate¬ 
ly,  the  column  would  be  seen  as  a  necessi¬ 
ty.  The  will  to  the  shape  and  the  size  of 
the  room  becomes  the  cause,  and  the  col¬ 
umn  becomes  the  effect. 

But  in  the  very  moment  the  column  is 
introduced,  the  room  is  changed.  The 
room  is  no  longer  the  room  at  the  starting 
point.  The  first  contemplated  room  did 
not  contain  any  column.  And  the  column 
influences  this  first  room  in  various  ways 
(division,  shadow,  color,  etc.).  And  these 
influences  are  turning  the  whole  situation 
upside-down,  so  that  the  column  now 
becomes  the  cause  and  the  room  the 
effect.  But  the  column  entered  that  partic¬ 
ular  room — which  was  the  starting  point, 
the  room  with  no  column — so  the  column 
is  influenced  by  the  room.  At  the  very 
moment  the  column  is  placed,  the  room  is 
changed  into  a  new  situation,  which 


brings  about  a  new  and  different  influence 
of  the  column,  which  brings  about  a  new 
and  different  situation  of  the  room,  which 
again  changes,  etc.,  etc.,  to  infinity. 

If  we  at  any  time  insist  on  bringing 
the  process  to  a  standstill  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  it,  we  have  created  a  compromise, 
because  we  can  never  avoid  giving  priori¬ 
ty  either  to  the  column  or  to  the  room. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  column  and 
the  room  are  considered  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  we  have  started  a  process 
which,  into  infinity,  will  change  the  order  of 
cause  and  effect.  In  that  way,  and  through 
architecture,  we  have  visualized  what  is 
incomprehensible:  an  infinite  system. 

Einstein  never  promised  us  that  we 
would  be  able  to  travel  backwards  in  time.  He 
never  formulated  his  theories  that  relatively. 

Neither  are  we  able  to  build  a  house 
from  the  top  downwards.  As  long  as  we  are 
operating  in  three-dimensional  space,  we 
have  to  relate  to  the  laws  effective  here. 

But  there  are  ways  out.  One  of  them 
is  that  we  are  able  to  think  in  whatever 
order  we  like  to.  With  our  thoughts  we  can 
travel  on  the  epistemological  level.  And 
from  there  the  door  is  open  to  incompre¬ 
hensible  spaces. 


5.  The  Cave-picture,  from  Plato, 
could  be  a  parallel. 

6.  Einstein  used  the  fourth- 
dimension  for  time.  Later  a  large 
number  of  dimensions  have 
shown  up.  Only  four  years  after 
the  General  Theory  of  Relativity 
(in  1919),  Theodor  Kalusa  formu¬ 
lated  the  same  theory,  but  for 
gravitations  in  five  dimensions, 
and  that  fifth  dimension  was  a 
space-dimension,  which  about 
ten  years  later  was  explained 
and  calculated  by  the  Swedish 
physicist  Oska  Klein.  Sixty  years 
later  the  theory  is  certified  by 
the  Superstring  Theory,  which 
again  operates  with  at  least  nine 
space-dimensions  plus  time. 


Also  of  great  interest  is  the  latest 
works  from  the  Japanese 
Professor  Koji  Mirazaki.  He  actu¬ 
ally  visualizes  a  cube  rotated  m  a 
four-dimensional  space. 

7.  Art  has  to  be  without  compro¬ 
mise;  because  art  infested  with 
compromises  can  not  be  legiti¬ 
matized  as  a  critique  or  an 
exploration  of  a  space  which  is 
cluttered  with  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
promises  Architecture  is  art. 
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The  Kronprinzenbrucke  is  designed 

to  fit  either  a  Green  Urban 

Park  or  Dense  City  Block  Structure. 

It  is  shown  here  in  a  schematic 
combination  of  the  two  extremes, 

Block  and  Park  Strips. 

A.  Bloekstrlp 

1  Hauptbahnhof 

2  Humboldthafen  Bridge  Building- 
Administration 

3.  Green  Strip 

3.  Park  with  Consulate  Villas 

4  Kronprinzenbrucke 

5.  Park  with  Perimeter  Buildings 

C.  Bloekstrlp 

6  Blocks  -  Mixed  Uses  and  Parking  from 
Entlastungstunnel  under 

7.  Water 

8.  Government  Tower 

D.  Green  Strip 

9.  information  Pavilions 

10.  Reichstag 


PETER  W1LSO 


A 


BRIDGE 


Elsewhere,  the  Frontier  oF  ideas  is  driven  not  by  theoretical 
abstraction  but  by  the  Fantastic  conFiguration  oF  actual  con¬ 
ditions.  •  The  event  Q  JT  T  1  A/  H  JT  JU  horizon 
oF  European  cities  D  L  )  Yf  L  L  M  todayis 
architecture;  it  is  their  competitive  medium.  The  Euroland- 
schaFt  itselF  is  becoming  that  Fluid  matrix  oF  interwoven 
Fields  (urban,  rural,  inFormation,  grey  zone,  and  industrial) 
which  theory  is  still  struggling  to  describe.  Right  on  the  edge 
is  Berlin,  a  Frontier  town  generating  new  and  potent  scenar¬ 
ios,  an  East-West  alchemy,  new  species  oF  architecture 
cohabiting  with  an  excess  oF  mutant  commercialism.  •  The 
Kronprinzen  bridge  competition  required  the  invention  oF  a 
new  urban  animal,  one  that  stands  First  in  the  desert  that 
was  once  the  wall,  and  later  at  the  heart  oF  the  government 
zone.  Elsewhere  is  now  everywhere. 


The  new  Kronprinzenbrucke  is  to  connect 
the  Tiergarten  (new  government  district) 
across  the  Spree  River  (former  line  of 
8erlin  Wall)  to  the  existing  but  rundown 
block  structure  of  East  Berlin. 

The  bridge  must  be  a  sign;  also,  as 
the  first  new  object  in  this  inner  city 
emptiness,  it  must  be  active.  It  is  not  only 
for  crossing,  but  also  for  stopping. 

Three  types  of  stoppage  are  added 
to  the  otherwise  thin  and  efficient  lines  of 
the  stainless  steel-clad  bridge. 


stoppage 


© 


Under  A  pedestrian 
walkway  is  hung  from  the  western  abut¬ 
ment.  It  connects  embankment 
paths.  From  here  the  bridge  is  seen  from 
underneath. 


stoppage 


© 


Beside  Step-out  bal¬ 
conies  hang  out,  for  escaping  bridge  and 
city,  for  viewing  water. 


stoppage 


Above  Pylon  tower, 
a  cafe/bar.  A  fin-like  space  where  intimate 
contact  with  large  structural  elements 
is  possible.  A  spiral  stair  wrapping  around 
cables  connects  water  level  to  street 
level  to  what  will  most  certainly  be  the 


Bridge  design  for 
invited  competition, 

August  1991. 
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Cafe  Tower  Plans 

A.  Bar  Level 
B  Balcony  Level] 

C.  WC  Level 
D  Saion  Level 

E.  Section  with  Pylon/Tower  Elevation 
F  Section  with  Step  Outs 


I 

I 


E  5  I '3  S’ 


; 

: 

I  . 
. 

E 


i  Underside  Plan 

1 .  Columns 

2.  Cross  Beams  above 

3.  Light  Strip 

4.  Gangway  with  Barge  Buffer  supported  from 
original  Abutment 
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Pollaear 

prototype,  walking  position 


The  name  of  the  vehicle,  Poliscefr,  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  police,  policy,  and  politic— namely, 
from  the  Greek  word  for  city-state,  polis.  In 
ancient  Greece  the  word  referred  more  to  a 
state  of  society  characterized  by  a  sense  of 
community  and  participation  of  the  citizen 
(polites)  than  to  an  institution  or  a  place.  To  be  a 
citizen  is  by  definition  to  be  a  legitimate  and 
protected  member  or  inhabitant  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  “freeman."  The  Poliscar  is  meant  both 
to  underscore  the  exclusion  of  the  homeless 
from  the  city  community  and  to  provide  them 
with  some  means  of  participation  in  it 

The  homeless  population  is  the  true 
public  of  the  city  in  that  they  literally  live  on 
the  street,  spending  their  days  and  nights 
moving  through  the  city,  working  and  rest¬ 
ing  in  public  parks  and  squares.  The  con¬ 
tradiction  of  their  existence,  however,  is 
that  while  they  are  physically  confined  to 
public  spaces,  they  are  politically  excluded 
from  public  space,  constitutionally  guaran¬ 
teed  as  a  space  for  communication.  They 
have  been  expelled  from  society  into  pub¬ 
lic  space,  but  they  are  confined  to  living 
within  it  as  silent,  voiceless  actors.  They  are 
in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
outside  of  it,  literally  and  metaphorically. 

The  homeless  are  both  externalized  and 
infantilized,  and  as  externalities  and  infants 
they  have  neither  a  vote  nor  a  voice.  As 
long  as  the  voiceless  occupy  public  space, 
rendering  them  their  voice  is  the  only  way 
to  make  it  truly  public. 

The  Poliscar  is  designed  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  group  of  homeless  persons,  those  who 
have  communications  skills  and  the  motiva¬ 
tion  to  work  with  the  homeless  population 
in  organizing  and  operating  the  Homeless 
Communication  Network,  an  important  part 
of  which  will  be  the  fleet  of  mobile  commu¬ 
nications  and  living  units — the  Poliscars. 

Each  vehicle  will  respond  to  some  of  the 
most  urgent  communication  needs  of  the 
different  groups  within  the  homeless  popu¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  serving  mostly  those  who 
live  on  the  streets  and  in  empty  lots,  helping  them  learn  and  expand  communica¬ 
tive  strategies  and  technologies,  some  of  which  are  already  well  developed  by  the 
homeless  who  inhabit  abandoned  buildings— the  squatters.  It  will  establish  links 
between  various  encampments,  forming  new  social  ties  and  leading  to  greater 
-'♦ercommunity  and  urban  organization  for  this  emerging  constituency. 


Polltear 

prototype,  walking  position 


Through  the  Homeless  Commit 
nication  Network  and  its  equipment, 
the  Poliscar  will: 

©i  ncrease  the  sense  of  security 
among  those  who  live  outside  by  trans¬ 
mitting  emergency  information,  such  as 
early  warning  of  planned  evictions  and 
other  dangers  facing  both  the  homeless 
and  non-homeless  in  troubled  areas.  Its 
use  can  help  them  organize  quick  and 
massive  social  action  in  the  face  of 
impending  actions  against  them.  In  this 
way,  the  position  of  the  homeless  living 
in  empty  lots  will  be  closer  to  that  of 
squatters  who  are  already  developing 
telecommunications  systems  for  the 
same  purpose. 

(b)  help  develop  forms  of  communi¬ 
cation  necessary  for  the  participation  of 
homeless  populations  in  municipal,  state, 
and  federal  elections.  The  Homeless 
Communication  Network  and  Poliscars 
will  provide  a  medium  for  articulation, 
exchange,  and  confrontation  of  ideas, 
opinions,  experiences,  visions,  and 
expression  among  different  groups  in  the 


homeless  population.  Concurrently,  it  can 
take  advantage  of  material  and  informa¬ 
tion  transmitted  from  other  networks. 

(c)develop  a  sense  of  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  bonds  among  the  members  of  the 
groups.  This  implies  an  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  antagonisms  and  differences, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  of  tensions  and 
alienations  of  one  homeless  group  or  indi¬ 
vidual  from  another.  At  the  same  time,  the 
preconceived,  fixed,  and  a  priori  image  of 
the  homeless  population  and  its  identity, 
produced  and  reproduced  by  existing 
official  networks  of  communication,  will 
be  challenged  by  this  experimental 
speech-act  machine  for  homeless  self¬ 
representation  and  expression. 

(3)  help  create  and  record  not  only 
images  but  also  individual  histories  of  the 
homeless.  History  in  this  context  means 
the  relationship  between  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  changing  city,  and  the 
changing  life  of  each  person  within  it. 
Democracy,  liberty,  and  identity  are  all 
forms  of  continuing  practice  that  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  instances  of  their 
expression,  communication,  and  by  impli¬ 
cation,  reception  by  the  larger  population. 

(e)  produce  both  image  and  sound 
programs  which  could  aid  different 
groups  and  individuals  to  considerably 


extend  and  expand  existing  action 
groups'  constituencies  and  constantly 
update  the  information  in  professional 
areas  such  as: 

1 .  legal  aid — listings  and  interactive  forums 
for  issues  within  the  realm  of  the  law. 

2.  medical  aid — health  and  drug  advice. 

3.  social  crisis  aid — helping  people  to 
communicafe  with  one  another  in  critical 
situations,  taking  into  account  the  speci¬ 
ficity  of  their  life  in  the  streets,  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  squats,  through  counseling  by 
homeless  and  non-homeless  psycholo¬ 
gists,  sociologists,  etc 

4.  expression  and  individual  histories. 

5.  formulation  of  political,  educational 
and  aesthetic  strategies. 

(?)  help  the  economic  system  of  the 
homeless  population  enter  the  larger  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  the  city.  There  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  of  advertising  skills  and  commodities 
and  using  the  communication  system  for 
job  listings  within  certain  labor  markets. 
Employers  who  wish  to  employ  homeless 
people  could  use  the  network  as  a  data 
base,  as  well  as  advertising,  for  their  own 
needs.  Events  (fairs,  theatrical  and  musical 
performances,  etc.)  could  be  listed  either 
pubiicly  or  privately. 
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BASIC  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 

CB  Radio  •  The  Homeless  Communication 
Network  is  a  mobile  land-radio  service.  The 
FCC  (Federal  Communication  Commission) 
allows  the  existence  of  such  networks  for 
private  and  special-interest  public  commu¬ 
nication.  The  CB  radio  component  of  the 
network  is  comprised  of  mobile  units 
(Poliscars)  and  one  or  more  base  stations.  A 
"mobile  station"  such  as  the  Poliscar, 
according  to  FCC  definition,  is  "used  while 
in  motion  or  during  halts  at  unspecified 
points."  Usually,  a  mobile  station  means  a 
radio-equipped  car,  truck,  motorcycle  or 
other  single-operator  vehicle.  A  base  station 
is  installed  at  a  fixed  location  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  mobile  units  and  other  base 
stations.  CB  radio  systems  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  from  other  communication  systems. 

CB  land-radio  services  use  half¬ 
duplex  and  full-duplex  audio  operations. 
A  half-duplex  system  allows  communica¬ 
tion  in  two  directions  but  not  simultane¬ 
ously.  First  one  communication  takes 
place,  then  the  other.  A  CB  system's  half¬ 
duplex  modes  require  only  one  frequen¬ 


cy.  The  range  between  mobile  units  is 
shorter  than  between  mobile  units  and 
the  base  station.  Vehicle-to-vehicle  range 
is  from  three  to  ten  miles,  vehicle-to-base 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles,  and  base-to- 
base  from  ten  to  fifty  miles.  FCC  regula¬ 
tions  limit  station  antenna  height  to  twen¬ 
ty  feet  above  natural  formations  and  exist¬ 
ing  architectural  structures. 

Portable  Microwave  Link  •  Key  Poliscars 
within  the  Homeless  Communication 
Network  will  be  outfitted  with  Ikegami  PP- 
70  Portable  Microwave  Links.  This  is  a 
line-of-sight  video  transmission  signal 
requiring  a  low-power  transmission 
license  from  the  FCC.  A  parabolic  antenna 
with  split  RF  units  mounted  on  the  top  of 
the  Poliscar  will  be  equipped  with  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver  control  units  capable 
of  two-way  transmission  on  a  single-fre¬ 
quency  band. 

A  13-GHz  unit  with  a  0.5-ft  parabola 
antenna  can  operate  at  a  distance  of  three 
to  seven  miles  from  its  field  pick  up  site  on 
the  eighty-second  floor  of  the  Empire 
State  Building.  Poliscar  locations  not 


capable  of  direct  line-of-sight  transmission 
will  require  an  IF  Through-Relay  System  posi¬ 
tioned  on  a  nearby  rooftop  to  provide  the 
necessary  link  from  the  ground  to  the  Empire 
State  Building. 

Video  signals  from  a  Poliscar  in  one  com¬ 
munity  can  be  directed  to  the  repeaters  on 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  transmitted  as 
scheduled  communications  to  Poliscars  across 
the  city,  providing  a  political  and  cultural 
information  link  between  communities  within 
the  Homeless  Communication  Network. 
Manhattan  Cable  receiver  antennas,  also 
positioned  on  the  Empire  State  Building,  can 
provide  access  to  the  larger  community  of  the 
city  through  public  access  cable  systems. 

Electronic  Communication  Equipment  • 
Each  community  equipped  with  a  Poliscar  will 
generate  information  and  communications 
with  video  recorders  and  surveillance  cam¬ 
eras.  A  Star  Tech  Video  Sender  can  transmit  a 
high-frequency  video  signal  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  between  an  active  camera  and  its 
Poliscar.  This  allows  mobility  of  a  camera 
unconstricted  by  cables. 

The  homeless  are  treated,  at  best  toler¬ 
ated,  as  aliens  on  their  own  planet.  This  'alien¬ 
ation'— making  into  legal  aliens  legitimate 
operators  within  today's  city-has  the  vicious 
effect  of  excluding  not  only  the  homeless,  but 
us,  the  "community,"  from  those  real  masses 
of  "strangers"  from  whom  we  are  estranged 
and  with  whom  we  presume  to  have  no  com¬ 
mon  language.  In  fact,  it  is  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation  that  we  project  onto  the  other 
rather  than  confronting  it  together. 

This  contradiction — to  us  they  may  seem 
strange  in  the  city,  but  they  are  not  strangers 
to  the  city — results  in  a  contradictory  and 
complex  identity:  The  savage  homeless  in  a 
noble  city,  or  the  noble  homeless  in  a  savage 
city.  Squeezed  between  this  play  of  images, 
the  homeless  themselves,  in  their  complexity 
in  a  complex  city,  remain  out  of  the  picture, 
which  has  no  room  for  the  real  life  of  people 
for  whom  it  happens  to  lack  a  dwelling. 
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At  the  top  of  the 
vehicle  is  a  commu¬ 
nications  unit  locat¬ 
ed  in  a  cone  struc¬ 
ture  which  can 
rotate  with  TV  mon¬ 
itor  and  a  loud¬ 
speaker.  tn  the  top 
section  of  the  cone, 
which  can  rotate 
independently,  a 
surveillance  camera 
is  located. 


Inside  of  the  cab 
are  located  a  CB 
radio  and  VCR  for 
playing  and  record¬ 
ing  programs. 


located  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chassis 
is  used  as  a  support 
in  the  walking  posi¬ 
tion  and  for  driving. 


stored  inside  the 
cab  are  used  as  a 
bed  (the  sleeping 
position)  or  as  a 
seat  (the  driving 
position).  They  can 
also  be  used  as 
tables  connecting 
the  Poliscars  in  a 
collective  configu¬ 
ration.  They  can 
connect  two 
Poliscars  while  in 
the  sleeping  posi¬ 
tion  to  form  a  bed  37 
for  two  people. 


This  project  originated  as  a  proposal  for  the  city  of 
Cambridge,  commissioned  by  the  Cambridge  Arts 

Council.  Massachusetts,  and  received  further  assistance 
for  the  development  of  POLISCAR  from  the  Mus6e  d'Art 

Contemporain,  Montreal.  Canada  and  Josh  Baer  of  the 
Josh  Baer  Gallery.  New  York  Exhited  in  September. 

1991  at  the  Josh  Baer  Gallery. 
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Draw  a  bright  red  line  that  begins  in  the  east  at  the  tip  of  Michael  Eisner’s  nose 

as  he  cuts  the  ribbon  at  9  a.m.,  April  12, 1992,  to  open  the  new  Euro  Disneyland  in  Marne  la  Valee. 

Draw  it  down  along 

the  American  Main  Street,  through  Sleeping  Beauty’s  Castle,  across  the  Marne  River, 
into  Paris,  through  the  Arche  de  la  Defense,  up  Avenue  Charles  De  Gaulle, 

through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  up  the  Champs-Elysees,  through  the  Obelisk  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  through  the  middle  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  through  the  Arc  du  Carrousel, 


through  I.M. 

glass 

pyramid 


at  the  Louvre,  out  through  the  underpass  in  the 


Spire 


ALASTAIR  GORDON 


the  English  Channel. 


straight  into  the  heart  of  London,  through  the  front  hall  of  the  Queens  House  at  Greenwich,  past  Docklands, 
across  Kensington  Gardens  ,  into  Kensington  Palace  and  right  up  to 


the  tip  of  Prince  Charles's  nose 


as  he  reads  the  morning  paper 

and  you  will  have 
the  new  axis  of  power — 

the  Euro-alignment  for  the 


London  seems  moldy  and  dank  after  visit¬ 
ing  the  flashy  new  buildings  of  Paris.  Prince 
Charles  has  managed  to  throw  an  aesthetic 
tea  cozy  over  this  entire  island  and  you 
can’t  write  about  architecture  here  without 
declaring  your  allegiances  up  front 
("Sterling  calls  Prince  Nazi",  etc.),  and 
everything  seems  contrived  to  be  either  in 
the  court  style  of  Terry  Farrell,  Jeremy 
Dixon,  et  al.  or  in  a  self-conscious  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  Charles's  prissy  design  edicts.  You 
are  either  with  him  or  against  him. 

Norman  Foster's  frosty  new  insertion 
at  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  pip,  and  makes 
an  effective  antidote  to  Venturi's 
Sainsbury  addition  at  the  National 
Gallery,  but  much  of  the  best  work  in 
British  design  is  happening  overseas  or  on 
paper  or  out  in  the  wheat  fields  of 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Dorset,  where 
various  geometric  configurations  are 
drawn  out  in  mysterious  order.  At  least 
the  crop  circles  represent  a  somnambulis¬ 
tic  expression  of  British  Zeitgeist  that 
even  Charles  can't  quibble  with.  If  the 
French,  under  Mitterand,  have  returned  to 
the  grand  gestures  of  Louis  XIV,  why 
shouldn't  the  Brits  go  all  the  way  back  to 
the  prehistoric  circle-jerking  of  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge? 

Everyone  wants  to  believe.  Crop  cir¬ 
cles  don't  require  building  permits  or 
multinational  corporate  sponsorship  and, 
best  of  all,  they're  gone  with  the  next  har¬ 
vest.  Whoever's  doing  the  cutting — 
extraterrestrial  Druid  or  garden-variety 
weed  whacker — the  quality  of  work  has 
improved  over  the  past  ten  years,  and  this 


should  be  noted.  The  simple 
concentric  circles  of  the  past 
nave  evolved  into  complex 
vortices  and  "insectograms," 
some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  appearing  last 
summer  near  Barbury  Castle 
and  Silbury  Hill. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the 
|’^  continent,  Paris  grows  in 
leaps  and  bounds  from  its 
center  to  the  outer  O-ring  of  the 
perepherique.  Energy  surges  and  the  new 
high-speed  metropolis  of  grand  travaux 
emerges  with  symmetry  and  symbolic 
order  intact.  Pei's  pyramid  becomes  a 
central  eye  for  all  of  Paris,  not  just  a  new 
entrance  to  an  old  museum.  It  regener¬ 
ates  and  redefines  all  of  Paris  around  its 
single  glass  point  like  a  magic  crystal  in 
Superman's  Fortress  of  Solitude.  The  omi¬ 
nously  gaping  donut  hole  of  the  Arche  de 
la  Defense  by  Danish  architect  Johan  Otto 
von  Spreckelsen  is  given  monumental 
credibility  as  the  new  ceremonial  gateway 
to  the  west.  It  completes  the  historic  axis 
that  runs  from  the  Louvre,  through  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  up  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  Even  the  most  mediocre  of  build¬ 
ings,  like  Ott's  Bastille  Opera,  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  landmarks  by  mere  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  exact  same  building  in  down¬ 
town  Houston  might  be  just  another  glass 
and  steel  insurance  building,  but  here,  on 
the  original  site  of  the  Bastille  prison, 
every  inch  is  loaded  with  significance. 

The  lurching  concrete  Ministry  of 
Finance  building,  by  architects  Chemetov 
and  Huidobro,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"bridge"  between  the  old  Paris  and  the 
new  bends  its  concrete  head  and  slurps 
the  waters  of  the  Seine.  Across  the  river  in 
the  13th  arrondissement,  ground  is  broken 
for  Dominique  Perrault's  Bibliotheque  de 
France — not  just  four  glass  towers  rising 
above  a  wind-swept  plaza  but,  in  the  best 
French  tradition  of  architectural  metamor¬ 
phosis,  four  "books"  whose  pages  are 
open  to  all  the  people  of  France. 


Back  here  in  London,  architectural 
vision  remains  clubbish  and  pinched  in 
comparison,  but  some  of  the  biggest 
ideas  are  happening  inside  the  heads  of 
Future  Systems,  a  small  firm  that  Jan 
Kaplicky  started  with  David  Nixon  in  1979 
and  now  operates  in  London  with  his  wife 
and  partner  Amanda  Levete.  This  morning 
I  visited  their  design  studio  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  Building  on  Whitfield  Street.  The 
office  is  small  and  spare  and  white  and 
filled  with  beautifully  constructed  models 
in  clear  and  colored  plastic.  It  doesn't  feel 
like  a  normal  architect's  office,  but  more 
like  an  aeronautical  engineer’s  or  a  spe¬ 
cial-effects  lab. 

Kaplicky  is  tall  and  handsome  and 
intense,  in  his  fifties.  He  is  highly  princi¬ 
pled,  and  shakes  his  head  in  disbelief 
when  talking  about  the  current  state  of 
the  profession.  He  gets  quite  upset  about 
the  present  situation  in  Britain  and  accus¬ 
es  Prince  Charles  of  setting  things  back¬ 
ward.  "The  Prince  is  an  evil  force,"  he  says, 
and  there  is  more  than  a  touch  of  irony  in 
his  voice  when  he  speaks.  When  the 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  Prague  in  1968,  he 
left  for  the  West,  and  thought  he  was  get¬ 
ting  away  from  this  sort  of  thing. 

Future  System's  buildings  seem  less 
"objects"  in  the  traditional  Western  sense 
of  temples  and  dwellings,  and  don't 
appear  to  be  so  much  "built"  as  they  are 
"glomed,"  "dribbled,"  "jellied,"  or  mold¬ 
ed  from  gelatin — all  of  which  calls  for  a 
new  vocabulary  and  a  different  set  of 
metaphors.  (I  search  my  thesaurus  under 
blob.)  Designs  are  generated  as  much 
from  computer  analysis  of  wind,  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  topology  as  they  are  from  tradi¬ 
tional  building  imagery,  many  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  engineering  firm  of  Ove 
Arup  &  Partners.  There  is  a  slightly  sci-fi 
look  to  some  of  the  work — sort  of  "NASA 
meets  the  Jetsons."  These  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  utopian  fantasies,  but  real  proposals 
generated  by  real  needs.  The  work  is  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  four  walls  and  grows 
instead  as  free-form  shells  in  the  tradition 
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ot  Mendelson,  Nervi,  Saarinen,  and  Fuller. 

Kaplicky  would  like  to  see  the  pro¬ 
fession  go  beyond  the  architect-as-hero 
phase  of  the  1 980s,  and  suggests  there 
may  be  a  new  profession  in  the  future 
that  will  integrate  engineering  and 
architecture.  "We  don’t  even  know  who 
the  guys  were  who  designed  the  jumbo 
jets,"  he  says.  "It’s  the  performance  of  a 
building  that  counts,  not  the  personality 
of  its  designer." 

When  attached  to  architecture,  the 
word  "visionary"  usually  reads  "unbuild- 
able,"  but  Kaplicky  insists  everything  they 
design  is  absolutely  buildable.  Over 
against  a  wall  of  the  studio  he  points  out 
the  extraordinary  transparent  form  of  a 
model  for  the  "Green  Building."  It  rises 
on  an  oil  rig-type  tripod  from  a  triangular 
plot  of  land  in  London's  financial  district. 
Its  ovoid  tomahawk  shape  is  generated  by 
the  site,  by  computer  analyses  of  existing 
wind  conditions  and  various  strategies  for 
maximum  efficiency.  The  building  offers 
an  environmentally  complete  scenario 
that  makes  full  use  of  natural  ventilation 
and  natural  light.  It  also  manages  not  to 
look  retro-fit  like  so  many  environmentally 
conscious  buildings  do. 

"Our  objective  was  not  to  alter  the 
skyline  of  London,"  says  Kaplicky,  "but 
rather  to  influence  a  way  of  thinking."  And 
it  does,  because  you  have  to  bend  and 
stretch  all  of  your  expectations  about 
what  an  office  building  is  supposed  to 
look  like  as  you  try  to  imagine  this  thing  in 
place:  the  great  mother  ship  landing 
among  all  the  umbrellas  and  bowler  hats 
of  the  City's  nineteenth-century 
streetscape.  (What  corporation  will  dare 
to  try  on  this  brave  new  skin  for  size?  No 
Palladian  windows,  no  Doric  columns...) 

The  Green  Building  is  designed  with 
a  double  skin  of  glass.  Fresh  air  is  sucked 
up  through  openings  in  the  building's 
belly.  Stale  air  gets  blown  out  through  a 
system  of  exhaust  louvers  at  the  top, 
much  like  a  whale  blowing  steam  through 


its  snout.  Interior  ventilation  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  office  workers  who,  depending 
on  the  season,  open  or  close  the  glass  fins 
of  the  building's  inner  skin 

In  F.S.'s  Bibliotheque  de  France 
scheme,  two  vaguely  breastlike  shells 
contain  centralized  circulation  system  for 
France's  national  library.  (It  might  also  be 
a  human  brain  split  down  the  middle  and 
opened  like  a  book.)  It  took  second  place 
in  the  international  competition  for  the 
world's  largest  library.  Dominique  Perrault 
(first  place),  Chaix-Morel,  and  James 
Sterling  were  the  other  finalists.  F.S.  want¬ 
ed  to  create  the  minimum  footprint 
around  a  central  core,  and  set  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  public  park,  leaving  as  much 
open  space  as  possible. 

"The  Bibliotheque  and  its  park  will 
become  the  lungs  of  Tolbiac,"  says 
Kaplicky.  Books  are  stored  beneath  the 
ground  in  a  radial  pattern.  A  footbridge 
extends  from  the  core  of  the  building  out 
across  the  Seine.  The  central  atrium  area 
is  enclosed  with  a  parabolic  mesh  of  cable 
and  glass,  which  provides  natural  lighting 
for  both  halves  of  the  library  as  well  as  a 
solar  trap  for  winter  heating.  Interior  tem¬ 
peratures  are  adjusted  by  motorized 
shading  devices  and  photo-electric  cells. 
F.S.'s  intention  was  to  create  a  link,  both 
physical  and  symbolic,  between  traditions 
of  the  printed  word  and  the  new  world  of 
electronic  information. 

This  would  probably  have  made  more 
sense  than  the  winning  entry  by  Perrault, 
which  eats  up  the  entire  site  and  seems 
overblown  and  trite,  but  Perrault's  design 
had  something  that  Future  System's 
lacked — an  immediately  recognizable  and 
symbolic  logo  for  France:  four  glass  mono¬ 
liths  rising  around  a  central  sunken  gar¬ 
den.  They  are  books,  after  all  (Open 
books!  La  gloire!),  and  fit  nicely  with 
Mitterand’s  other  toy  block  monuments. 

Kaplicky  and  Levete  also  show  me 
their  design  for  a  museum  in  Athens — a 
great  jelly-fish-shaped  blob  of  glass  that 


Paris  Bridge 


oozes  down  a  hillside  across  from  the 
Acropolis.  This  project  was  also  a  second- 
place  finalist.  It  is  a  museum  without  walls, 
designed  to  house  the  artifacts  of  the 
Acropolis.  Three  floors  for  exhibition 
hover  independently  in  the  center  of  a 
glass  shell  supported  by  an  undulating 
grid  of  steel  tubes  that  conform  to  the 
contours  of  the  hilly  site.  The  total  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  museum  allows  for  a  direct 
visual  link  between  the  interior  spaces  of 
the  museum  and  the  Acropolis  itself 
across  the  way. 

While  they  have  come  close  to  win¬ 
ning  several  major  international  commis¬ 
sions,  F.S.'s  unusual  looking  structures 
may  give  juries  and  clients  the  jitters. 
Meanwhile,  they  develop  smaller  scale 
projects:  anodized  aluminum  serving  trol¬ 
leys  for  the  Ivy  Restaurant  in  London's 
West  End;  a  birdlike  gateway  of  aluminum 
to  mark  the  entry  of  the  new  Chiswick 
Business  Park.  Each  of  the  gateway's  two 
wings  will  rise  above  the  entrance  and 
exit  roadways  and  extend  across  two 
underground  pedestrian  walkways.  Their 
concept  for  "Drop"  (1988)  challenges  tra¬ 
ditional  notions  of  hearth  and  home  by 
offering  an  immediately  available  week¬ 
end  pod,  measuring  6  x  2.7  x  2.7  meters, 
to  be  dropped  into  a  hillside  overlooking 
a  stream,  near  the  beach,  or  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  with  high  energy  efficiency  and 
minimum  impact  on  the  landscape. 
"Shelter"  (1989)  is  an  ingenious  device 
to  provide  low-cost  shelter  in  emergency 
situations.  It  can  be  wheeled  in  by  trucks 
or,  in  more  remote  disaster  areas, 
dropped  by  helicopter,  and  provides 
instant  shelter  for  two  hundred  people. 
Twelve  aluminum  ribs  are  opened  out 
like  a  collapsible  umbrella.  Each  rib  is 
pulled  outward  and  then  secured  in 
place  by  anchors  or  sandbags.  The 
outer  skin  of  lightweight  PVC 
polyester  reflects  up  to  80  percent 
of  solar  radiation,  while  impreg¬ 
nated  metal  particles  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skin  help  to  warm 
the  interior  at  night  by 
reflecting  body  heat. 


Future  Systems  will  bo  exhibiting  their 
most  recent  project  at  Storefront 

in  the  spring  of  1992 
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“Das  pauschale  Ping  Pong  Spiel  ^ 

Moderne  versus  Posmioderne  isf  sinnlos:  ^ 
cs  komnii  auf  den  jeweiligen  Fall  an." 
Wolfgang  Welsch  LU 

[Auhciischcs  Denhen ) 

X 

“Whai  is  sublime  is  the  feeling  'hai  ^ 

something  will  happen,  despiti  everyrhing. 
wirhin  this  threatening  void,  th  it 
something  will  take  ’place'  and 
will  announce  that  everything  is  not  over. 
That  place  is  mere  'here.'  the  most  minimal 
occurrence" 

Jean  Francois  Lyotard 
[Newman:  The  insiani) 


Drawing  (Onement  1) 
Barnett  Newman,  1947 
Ink  on  paper 


notations  on 
the  sublime 

In  his  text  The  Sublime  and  the  Avant-Garde,  Lyotard  successfully  attempts  to  clarify  some  aspects  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Barnett  Newman  J  Newman's  paintings  are  called  hermetic,  with  reason. 

They  do  not  depict  anything,  consist  mainly  of  color,  and  are  of  an  immense  size.  Vir  heroicus  Sublimis,  a 
painting  made  in  1950-51,  measures  2.42  x  5.42  meters,  making  it  an  impossible  size  for  the  art  trade.  Another 
painting  is  called  Not  Over  There,  Here,  two  other  paintings  are  called  Now,  and  another  two  are  called  Be.  In 
December  1948,  Newman  wrote  an  essay  entitled  The  Sublime  is  Now.  Lyotard  defines  Newman's  "the  sub¬ 
lime"  as  experience.  How  should  we  put  this  object  of  a  sublime  experience  into  words?  Putting  it  into  words  is 
not  so  simple  because  the  core  of  the  problem  is  to  portray  or  convey  that  which  can  not  be  portrayed.  It  is 
something  which,  in  the  Kantian  sense,  cannot  be  dargestellt.  Newman's  work  is  often  associated  with  the 
Jewish  Kabbalistic  tradition. ^  My  own  interpretation,  a  number  of  years  ago,  was  broadly  based  on  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Kabbalah,  although  I  never  had  the  impression  that  his  work  was  in  any  way  allegorical.  ^  Lyotard's  arti¬ 
cle,  however,  which  I  had  not  heard  of  at  the  time,  introduces  a  new  dimension,  that  of  a  matrix  for  modernity. 
The  sublime  is  perhaps  the  only  mode  of  artistic  sensibility  to  characterize  the  modern,  according  to  Lyotard. 

That  sensibility  is  also  present  in  various  ways  in  this  New  York  exhibition.  Unlike  many  contemporary  archi¬ 
tectural  exhibitions,  the  exhibition  is  not  interested  in  "the  overview"  or  "the  current  situation,"  but  in  a  specifi¬ 
cally  defined  depth,  within  the  limited  scale  which  this  implies.  We  have  to  read  Newman's  Sublime  as:  "Now 
the  Sublime  is  Like  This":  "Not  else-where,  not  up  there  or  there  or  over  there,  not  earlier  or  later,  not  once  upon 
a  time.  But  as  here,  new,  it  happens  that,. ..and  it’s  this  painting."  Newman  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he 
made  a  connection  between  his  paintings  and  the  concept  of  the  sublime.  He  read  Edmund  Burke's  Inquiry  and 
criticised  what  he  saw  as  Burke's  "over-surrealist"  description  of  the  sublime  work,  according  to  Lyotard. 

The  shock  of  the  sublime  is  different  to  whatwe  generally  understand  by  "beauty."  In  Kant's  view,  the  feeling 
of  the  sublime  is  necessary  in  order  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  Night  is  sublime,  day  is  beautiful,  is  how 
he  puts  its.  The  sublime  moves,  the  beautiful  charms Beauty  means  a  sensation  of  tranquility:  "the  calm  feeling 
of  beauty,"  is  what  Lyotard  calls  it.  The  aesthetics  of  the  sublime  is  still  more  indeterminate:  a  pleasure  mixed  with 
pain.  Kant  called  it  "the  dislocation  of  the  faculties,"  "What  gives  rise  to  the  extreme  tension  [Kant  call  it  agitation] 
that  characterizes  the  pathos  of  the  sublime,  as  opposed  to  the  calm  feeling  of  beauty."  Kant  talks  of  a  "negative 
presentation,"  or  even  a  non-presentation.  "He  cites  the  Jewish  law  banning  images  as  an  eminent  example  of 
negative  presentation:  optical  pleasure  when  reduced  to  near  nothingness  promotes  an  infinite  contemplation  of 
infinity."  Even  before  romantic  art  had  freed  itself  from  classical  and  baroque  figuration,  the  door  had  thus  been 
opened  to  inquiries  pointing  towards  abstract  and  minimal  art.  Avant-gardism  is  thus  present  in  germ  in  the 
Kantian  aesthetic  of  the  sublime. ^  Kant's  "dislocation"  means  an  assault  on  the  senses;  the  sublime  also  means 
the  ugly,  the  monstrous.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  way  of  surviving:  "thanks  to  art,  the  soul  is  returned  to  the 
agitated  zone  between  life  and  death,  and  this  agitation  is  its  health  and  its  life."  (Lyotard) 

These  traces  are  also  present  in  the  architecture  of  the  Enlightenment.  Laugier,  Piranesi,  and  Milizia  all  want¬ 
ed  to  elicit  a  complex  gamut  of  possibilities  from  the  city;  that  is  undoubtedly  what  was  revolutionary  about  what 
these  writings  introduced  into  European  culture.  But  with  Piranesi,  arranging  the  singular  of  Laugier  does  not  lead 
simply  to  "tumulte  dans  /'ensemble, "  but  to  a  wild  proliferation  of  meaningless  symbols.  "In  Piranesi's  foresta  as 
in  the  sadistic  atmosphere  of  his  carceri  it  becomes  clear  that  not  only  the  sleep  of  reason  produces  monsters  but 
that  wide-awake  reason  can  also  lead  to  deformities."  (Tafuri)  In  that  sense,  there  is  something  prophetic  in 
Piranesi's  Campo  Marzio;  he  seems  to  be  referring  to  what  at  that  time  was  the  collapsing  ideal  of  the  organic  as  a 
criterion  of  action  and  judgement.  In  Piranesi's  Campo  Marzio,  the  battle  between  architecture  and  city  attains  an 
epic  character,  according  to  Tafuri.  "Here  the  'Dialektik  der  Aufklarung'  attains  an  unsurpassed  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  tremendous  tension  of  ideals,  which  could  not  be  realized  by  his  contemporaries  in  this  form."  As 
such,  Piranesi's  excess — just  as  in  another  respect  the  excesses  of  the  libertine  literature  of  the  Age  of  the 
Enlightenment — had  the  effect  of  a  dissection.  The  crisis  of  form  already  mentioned  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  architectural  culture  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  traditional  view  was  also  upset  in  functionalism;  the  city 
was  regarded  as  a  specific  place  of  technological  production,  and  architecture  was  reduced  to  a  moment  in  the 
chain  of  production.  From  the  standardised  component  to  the  cell,  to  the  single  block,  to  the  " Siedlung,"  to  the 
city;  the  "radical"  Central  European  culture  between  the  world  wars  posited  this  assembly  chain  with  an  excep¬ 
tional  clarity  and  coherence,  according  to  Tafuri.  The  machine  a  habiter  has  a  very  insistent  meaning. 

Eye  to  eye  with  the  machine,  Le  Corbusier  underwent  the  same  "poisoning,"  (Tafuri)  as  the  avant-gardes, 
"but  without  their  dismay  and  disorientation."  Where  Perret  and  Gamier  halted,  he  began  his  meditation  on  the 
spontaneity  moderne. 

Le  Corbusier's  attempt  to  use  the  Modulor  as  the  basis  for  size  and  proportion  seems  to  be  a  final  reference 
in  the  long  line  of  references  to  the  human  body  which  runs  from  Vitruvius  through  Alberti  to  Filarete  and 
Leonardo.  Modernism  replaced  these  references  with  a  technological  one.  Modernism  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  a  rational  manner  of  sheltering  the  human  body. 

Vidler  shows  that  architects  like  Coop  Himmelblau,  Bernard  Tschumi  and  Daniel  Libeskind  are  once  again 
making  an  attempt  to  incorporate  the  body  into  their  work.^  This  human  body  is  different  than  that  of  the 
humanist  tradition.  "It  is  a  body  which  seems  to  be  fragmented,  if  not  contorted,  deliberately  torn  apart  and 
mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition. This  post-modern  body  is  no  longer  a  center,  its  boundaries  are  grow¬ 
ing  vague.  It  seems  to  me  an  attempt  to  once  again  formulate  "the  agitated  zone  between  life  and  death"  which 
Lyotard  speaks  of.  Tschumi  is  the  theoretician  of  this  new  interpretation.  Ordering  man  makes  way  fora  decen¬ 
tralized  subject  on  the  basis  of  whom  the  relation  of  architecture  to  eroticism  is  defined.  Following  on  from 
Bataille,  he  is  looking  for  a  border  where  architecture  is  simultaneously  life  and  death.  The  latter  can  be  taken 
extremely  literally  in  his  architecture,  as  not  only  the  concept  but  also  the  time,  the  climate,  and  the  person  who 
leaves  his  traces  behind  in  and  on  the  building,  are  connected  to  it. 

The  hotel  by  Winy  Maas  and  Floris  Aikemade  presented  here  refers  to  this  changed  conception  of  the 
human  body.  If  in  Vitruvius  the  body  is  directly  projected  onto  the  building  whereby  an  ideal  size  and  perfect 
harmony  can  be  created,  in  the  hotel  the  bodies  are  disoriented,  fragmented.  The  "skin"  which  enfolds  the 
cube,  the  interior  which  no  longer  provides  any  orientation,  the  traveller  who  is  absorbed  into  a  building  where 
daylight  seldom  enters — all  refer  to  destabilization  and  fragmentation.  Far  from  Le  Corbusier's  Modulor,  this  is 
the  body  from  the  paintings  of  Francis  Bacon.  Bacon's  paintings  record  the  long  subterranean  process  which 
Adorno  and  Horkheimer  analyze  in  their  Dialektik  der  Aufklarung,  "s/e  besteht  im  Schicksal  der  durch  Zivilisation 
verdrangten  und  entstellten  menschlichen  Instinkte  und  Leidenschaften....  Von  der  verstummelung  betroffen  ist 


vorallem  dem  Verhaltms  zur  Korper"  Because  when  Bacon  paints  something  "to  do  with  nature,  then  it  is  about 
the  protagonist  of  the  assimilated,  colonised  nature,  the  man  whose  inner  nature,  no  less  than  nature  in  the 
broad  sense,  has  become  the  object  of  domination.  The  twisted  bodies  bear  witness  to  that  process  of  being 
turned  into  instruments."  A  corporeal  and  vital  murmur,  according  to  Deleuze.  The  deformities  assumed  by  the 
body  are  also  in  the  “animal"  features  of  the  head,  the  shadow  escapes  the  body  just  like  the  animal  that  is  pre¬ 
sent  inside  us.  It  is  a  zone  which  is  not  easy  to  demarcate  between  man  and  animal,  a  common  area  (La  viande 
est  la  zone  d  indescernabilite).  The  flesh  which  has  absorbed  civilization  into  itself,  living  flesh  that  seems  to 
hang  from  the  bones,  Lyotard’s  aesthetics  of  the  sublime;  the  indeterminate  zone  of  pleasure  mixed  with  pain, 
an  agitated  zone  between  life  and  death.  This  withdrawing  subject,  here  once  more  defined,  is  a  link  which  con¬ 
nects  the  plans  presented  here. 

If  in  the  modernism  of  the  1920s  there  was  still  an  affirmation  of  industrial  society  through  references  to  its 
technological  achievements,  cranes,  silos,  and  ships,  the  reference  is  now  the  speed  and  fragmentation  itself. 
Two  plans  conceptualize  a  significance  in  architecture  which  is  linked  to  Virilio's  description  of  the  effects  of 
speed— effects  which  result  in  narcosis  and  stagnation.  The  sacred  screens  of  Lars  Zwart  are  only  legible  from 
the  highway,  and  the  Media-Lab  of  Jacob  van  Rijs  seems  to  desire  above  all  to  be  a  machine. 

The  Media-Lab  is  evidence  of  an  impending  disappearance  of  the  media  into  its  own  speed.  The  functions 
of  the  lab  are  educational;  they  demonstrate  the  unprecedented  possibilities  of  the  media  event.  At  the  same 
time,  the  building  makes  a  stand  against  the  non-problematic  way  the  masses  react  to  the  media,  where  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  regard  to  content  leads  to  numbing,  a  stance  which  links  the  building  to  that  of  Linnemann  and  Van  Dijk. 
The  building  by  Van  Rijs  is  an  architectural  materialization  of  Virilio's  warning  against  the  sensory  deprivation  which 
we  have  to  endure  at  this  moment  in  time.  McLuhan's  "message-massage”  has,  in  Virilio's  eyes,  become  an 
euphoric  illusion;  mediation  does  not  arise  through  means  of  communication  and  broadcasting  for  language, 
word  or  image.  Mediation  has  become  a  question  of  speed,  the  speed  with  which  people  can  contact  each  other. 
This  speed  of  information  is  at  the  expense  of  the  object.  The  rational  communications  technology  we  nowadays 
possess  is  driving  a  wedge  between  us  and  that  which  we  suppose  to  be  objective  reality.  The  effect  is  what  Virilio 
calls  "la  picnolepsie"— perception  becomes  so  disrupted  that  the  images  disintegrate.10 

Lars  Zwart's  cathedral  along  the  highway,  which  broadcasts  its  messages  in  Latin,  develops  a  structure 
equipped  with  apparently  empty  signs,  a  rigorous  limitation  of  "the  design" — -which  can  be  used  to  interrogate  itself. 
The  building  would  appear  to  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  That  the  latter's  work  was  charged  with 
meaning  has  become  clear  in  Fritz  Neumeyer's  micrological  study.  In  Mies's  work  a  business  like  organization  and  a 
spiritual  organization  are  given  an  identity.  The  real  objective  of  his  architecture,  as  of  all  art,  lay  in  an  absolute  value, 
set  free  from  the  subjective  and  transitory — for  Mies  the  "objective  requirement"  of  unremitting  purity. 1 1 

Lars  Zwart  s  Mies-like,  minimalist  geometrical  abstraction,  set  in  empty  space,  seems  to  become  profane 
through  the  simultaneously  broadcast  agit-prop  of  the  advertising.  The  design,  however,  is  trying  to  realize  the 
opposite,  to  admit  the  profane  (the  dimensions  of  the  car  for  example)  into  the  sacred.  The  choir  space  is  formed 
by  forty-five-meter-high  walls  of  LCD  glass,  supported  by  a  steel  structure.  The  LCD  glass  is  the  stained  glass  of 
the  cathedral,  the  light  entering  is  colored  and  can  depict  a  service  from  a  cathedral  elsewhere  in  Europe  and 
broadcast  it  on  the  car  radio.  The  cathedral  is  linked  to  its  archetype,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  or  Tabernacle 
described  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  tent  which  served  as  God's  dwelling  place  during  the  journey  of  the  Jewish 
people  through  the  Sinai.  The  "center"  is  an  empty  space,  a  Hamakom,  a  place  which  in  the  Torah  designates 
the  place  of  God — empty,  it  can  bear  no  sign  because  of  the  forbidding  of  images,  a  place  like  Newman's  There. 
The  Hamakom — -literally  "the  place"  or  the  place  where  God  conceals  Himself — is  one  of  the  many  possibilities 
for  avoiding  pronouncing  the  name  of  God  or  spelling  out  the  letters  of  His  name.  For  Adorno  the  banning  of 
images  meant  an  aesthetic  imperative:  you  cannot  make  an  image  of  something.  Such  an  image  is  not  possible. 
"Art  does  not  imitate  nature,  it  creates  a  world  apart,  Eine  Zwischenwelt,  as  Paul  Klee  will  say,  eine  Nebenwelt, 
one  might  say,  in  which  the  monstrous  and  the  formless  have  their  rights  because  they  can  be  sublime."  1 2  The 
Kabbalah  itself  expresses  the  conflict  between  rational-discursive  and  imagistic-symbolic  thought.  ^  Scholem 
compares  the  discursive  thought  of  the  Kabbalists  to  an  asymptotic  process,  with  the  image  being  constantly 
approached,  but  never  reached.  Zwart's  screens  are  constantly  in  the  process  of  being  drawn,  not  a  single  sign 
persists,  the  sacral  message  has  no  "form."  The  building  itself  encloses  only  emptiness,  an  ultimate  reference  to 
its  origin,  the  emptiness  of  the  Hamakom. 

The  plan  by  Mark  Linnemann  and  Walter  van  Dijk  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  "disappearance"  of  the 
effect  of  the  tactile  senses  because  of  the  current  visual  culture  of  TV,  video  clips  and  film.  Architecture  involves 
a  number  of  senses,  the  non-tactile  sense  of  sight  and  the  tactile  sense,  the  sense  of  touch.  Architecture  has  the 
rather  unique  possibility  of  combining  tactile  and  non-tactile  senses.  It  involves  not  only  a  continually  changing 
spatial  experience,  but  also  a  tactile  experience.  In  his  Manhattan  Transcripts,  Tschumi  has  already  drawn  the 
connection  between  film  and  architecture.  The  architect  also  constructs  images  in  a  particular  context.  Christian 
Metz  has  shown  that  the  film  signifier  is  a  question  of  visual  and  aural  perception.  The  literary  sign  also  does  that 
— after  all,  we  have  to  read  the  written  text — but  writing  only  needs  a  much  more  limited  register  of  perception. 
The  same  is  true  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  photography,  where  there  are  always  different  limita¬ 
tions  involved — absence  of  aural  perception,  absence  of  certain  important  dimensions  in  the  visual,  like  time 
and  movement.  Architecture's  specific  possibility  is  a  constantly  changing  standpoint  from  which  perception 
takes  place,  with  the  important  difference  that  it  is  tactile.  In  that  sense  it  is  about  more  than  the  mere  "drive  to 
perception."  Metz  points  out  that  the  most  important  socially  accepted  art  forms  are  based  on  the  non-tactile 
senses,  and  that  the  art  forms  which  depend  on  the  tactile  sense  are  often  regarded  as  second-rate.  The  "disap¬ 
pearance"  of  the  effect  of  the  tactile  senses  is  staged  by  Linnemann  and  Van  Dijk  with  actors,  public,  and  action, 
resulting  in  the  three  functional  units  of  the  black  box,  the  beam  as  line  of  perception  and  the  square  as  plane  of 
presentation.  As  with  Lars  Zwart,  the  geometric  abstraction  of  Mies's  Nationalgalerie  is  an  archetypal  reference 
to  an  architecture  which  at  this  moment  in  time  can  only  be  understood  as  a  disappearance. 

The  Passantenverblijf  (Home  for  Homeless)  by  Linnemann  and  myself  is  a  social  condenser  which  has  come 
to  a  halt.  The  Passantenverblijf  wrests  itself  out  of  an  autonomous  language  which  refers  only  to  itself.  At  the 
same  time  the  Passantenverblijf  refers  to  the  emptiness  of  the  form  and  the  optimalization  of  the  functions,  with 
which  can  be  created  an  as  yet  undefined  term.  The  goals  of  the  VKhUTEMAS  and  the  Bauhaus,  cheap  buildings 
for  daily  use,  are  reiterated.  As  with  the  machine,  every  unnecessary  ornamentation  has  been  shunned.  If  for 
Ginsburg  the  social  condensors  were  still  monumental  forms  in  the  development  towards  Communism,  here 
only  an  impression  of  these  "monumentally  dynamic  works  of  architecture"1 4  remains.  Ginsburg's  poetic 
machines  date  from  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  development  which  had  hardly  begun.  Like  the  dom  kommu- 
na,  the  Passantenverblijf  is  also  a  "formal  machine,"  "born  of  clamorous  life,  steeped  in  the  odors  of  the  street, 
its  maddening  tempo,  its  practicality  and  everyday  concerns."1  ^  However,  it  no  longer  generates  any  new 
lifestyles,  but  silently  collects  those  who  have  never  played  any  significant  role  in  society's  developments:  Marx's 
Lumpenproletariat,  the  nomads  of  our  present-day  metropolis. 

Architecture  and  criticism  are  uniting,  a  condensing  of  Tafuri's  position:  "Today,  he  who  wishes  to  make 
architecture  speak  is  thus  forced  to  resort  to  materials  devoid  of  all  meaning;  he  is  forced  to  reduce  to  degree 
zero  every  ideology,  every  dream  of  social  function,  every  Utopian  residue."  In  his  hands,  the  elements  of  the 
modern  architectural  tradition  are  all  at  once  reduced  to  enigmatic  fragments — to  mute  signals  of  a  language 
whose  code  has  been  lost — shoved  away  haphazardly  in  the  desert  of  history."  ^  "Optical  pleasure  reduced  to 
near  nothingness,"  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  sublime  in  the  most  banal. 
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Infinity 

Everything  is  possible.  Anything  can  be  made  or  cari.be  done.  This 
seems  to  be  the  status  quo  of  the  architectural  debate.  »  Value 
seems  to  be  the  next  issue. 

Effect 

We  define  the  basic  presupposition  of  architecture  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  or  the  effect  of  a  building  on  its  inhabitants,  its  owners.  It 
touches  them,  induces  them,  by  using  spaces  and  materials. 

Reality  &  comment 

Declaring  that  buildings  should  give  comment  on  parts  of  present 
reality,  the  first  step  will  be  to  visualize  this  part;  the  second  step  is 
then  to  comment  on  it. 

Reality:  acceleration 

If  "acceleration"  is  a  reality  which  can  no  longer  be  stopped,  then 
the  airport  is  the  place  par  excellence  to  experience  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  As  a  huge  machine  of  embarkation,  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  centripetal  black  hole  of  the  urban  constellation,  the  navel  of 
the  city.  At  the  edge  of  this  navel  is  the  airport  hotel.  The  eye  of 
the  hurricane,  witness  to  the  acceleration.  On  the  basis  of  its  para¬ 
doxical  function,  that  of  the  stopover,  it  measures  the  symptoms.  • 
Nothing  encroaches  on  our  perception  of  time  and  space  so  bru¬ 
tally  and  directly  as  a  modern  air  trip.  There  is  a  total  lack  of  any 
kind  of  intuitive  assessment  of  the  distance  covered,  and,  as  well 
as  this,  crossing  various  time  zones  totally  dislocates  your  day- 
night  rhythm.*  What  was  once  regarded  as  solid  no  longer  offers 
anything  to  go  on.  The  two  basic  constants  of  time  and  space  are 
subverted  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  shattered  reality.  •  That  is  also 
how  our  building  is  supposed  to  be.  •  An  infinite  splinter,  and  thus 
a  grey  interior  where  objects  can  only  be  recognized  when  one 
slows  down.  •  But  coming  nearby,  and  expecting  pure  rest,  a 
world  of  more  detailed  elements  will  be  found.  It  grows  grey 
again.  Et  cetera. 

Construction  of  infinity:  comment  =  (complexity)^ 

The  construction  of  this  interior  infinity  has  not  been  made  using 
baroque  domes  or  trompe  I'oeil  paintings,  nor  by  Palladian  false 
perspectives.  The  image  of  the  infinity  of  machine  has  been  used, 
showing  the  complexity  of  the  hotel  as  extremely  as  possible: 
(complexity)^  •  The  300  bedrooms  of  the  hotel  are  used  to  form  a 
huge,  massive  block.  •  Canyons  are  cut  out  from  it,  which  give 
views  to  external  objects.  •  Within  this  "meat  of  rooms"  the  public 
elements  (like  restaurants,  lobbies,  service  areas,  health  facilities, 
parking  garages,  congress  facilities,  cinema,  et  cetera)  are  placed 
as  strange,  machinelike  "found  objects."  •  Through  all  these  mass¬ 
es,  voids,  and  "objects"  other  elements  "travel":  glass  elevators, 
escalators,  stairs,  air  shafts,  columns,  stability  slabs.  •  The  end  of 
this  infinity  is  formed  by  the  skin.  It  cuts  off  the  interior  and  thus  it 
shows  the  content  of  the  building.  Here  the  infinity  turns  into  a 
cube,  into  an  "object"  itself.  •  As  a  result,  there  are  300  different 
rooms.  Only  the  equipment  (bath,  bed,  communication  unit) 
remains  the  same,  representing  the  equality  of  these  worldwide 
facilities.  The  smallest  scale  touches  the  largest  one  again. 

3rd  &  4th  dimension 

This  construction  of  infinity  is  expressed  by:  1 .  the  equality  in  plans 
(w  x  I)  and  sections  and  elevations  (I  x  h),  which  cause  3D-effects  (w 
x  I  x  h);  2.  the  series  of  (k=22)  plans  and  (k=1 5)  sections  and  eleva¬ 
tions,  which  cause  4D-effects  (t  =  kx),  (w  x  I  x  h). 

Effect:  Intoxication 

The  traveller,  who  is  already  in  an  intoxicated  mood  because  of 
tiredness,  disappointments,  jet  lags,  and  homesickness,  will  be 
even  more  intoxicated  by  the  overwhelming  splintering  effect  of 
the  interior.  •  The  traveller  will  travel  continuously,  he'll  never  find 
his  final  resort. 


There  was  a  time  when  "the  media”  only  served  to  transmit  mes¬ 
sages  from  broadcaster  to  receiver,  like  a  serving-hatch,  without 
having  any  point  of  view  themselves.  However,  in  our  present  infor¬ 
mation  society  "the  media"  have  become  independent,  and  them¬ 
selves  direct  the  information.  The  media  have  become  global  and 
universal  and,  through  satellite  and  cable,  are  present  "live"  every¬ 
where.  In  Western  society  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to 
escape  from  them,  it  as  if  every  object  can  become  media.  That  "the 
media"  seem  to  be  approaching  a  "vanishing  point"  can  be  read 
from  the  developments  that  are  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and 
the  maximum  speed  with  which  information  is  transmitted. 

The  Media-Lab  could  be  a  type  of  guiding  institution  where 
the  threatened  vanishing  of  the  media  is  recorded  in  the  form  of 
art,  the  stripping  of  information  value  from  the  image.  The  position 
in  society  of  the  Media-Lab  has  not  yet  been  completely  fixed  and 
crystallized;  on  the  one  hand  it  has  an  educational  function,  show¬ 
ing  the  "unprecedented  possibilities  of  the  media  event,"  on  the 
other  hand  it  takes  a  stand  against  the  nonproblematic  way  the 
masses  react  to  the  media,  where  indifference  with  regard  to  infor¬ 
mation  leads  to  blandness.  Independent  research  is  also  undertak¬ 
en  into  more  advanced  communication  and  interactivity. 

The  term  "intermedia,"  the  centerpoint  of  the  Media-Lab, 
stands  for  the  applicability  and  solubility  of  one  medium  in  the 
other,  such  as  new  forms  of  interaction  between  human  movement 
and  recorded  or  live  images  and/or  sounds.  With  the  rise  of  the 
computer,  the  intermedia  sector  has  expanded  enormously;  an 
example  of  this  is  the  video  clip,  which,  originally  serving  as  illus¬ 
tration  for  music,  has  developed  from  an  isolating,  deforming,  and 
sampling  of  images  into  a  separate  medium. 

Project  description 

In  search  of  a  highway  location  between  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  be  guided  by  economic, 
social,  or  other  realistic  motives,  but  by  the  aesthetics  of  the 
periphery,  the  desolate  beauty  of  a  spot,  which  everybody  uncon¬ 
sciously  knows  but  nobody  notices.  I  found  that  spot  near  De 
Nieuwe  Meer,  to  the  south  of  Amsterdam.  There,  where  the  roads 
to  and  from  Amsterdam  diverge  and  the  railway  lines  from 
Amsterdam  Central  Station  and  Amsterdam  RAI  to  Schiphol 
Airport  come  together,  there  is  a  peninsula  of  emptiness,  an  anti¬ 
form  created  by  the  geography  of  the  edge,  closed  off  by  a  con¬ 
nection.  In  future,  an  extra  train  line  to  Schiphol  Airport  and  the 
express  tram  circle  line,  which  will  connect  all  the  train  stations  in 
Amsterdam  together,  will  traverse  this  site.  By  adding  an  extra 
stop  on  the  circle  line,  the  site  will  be  made  accessible  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Visitors  and  users  who  do  not  come  by  public  transport  have 
access  via  a  long  groove  on  the  western  side,  the  connection  of 
the  peninsula  with  the  mainland  of  the  urban  periphery. 

Designing  a  building  in  a  post-urban  landscape,  with  lack  of 
context  as  context  and  chaos  as  the  given,  was  the  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  project.  Attachment  to  a  travel  connection  makes  the 
"non-place"  into  a  spot,  and  places  the  site  in  the  greater  whole  of 
the  "Randstad,"  the  urban  agglomeration  of  western  Holland. 

The  design  consists  of  a  public  section  built  by  stacking  halls 
from  the  bottom  up — an  experimental  hall,  a  classical  hall,  a  pro¬ 
jection  hall  and  an  exhibition  hall — and  a  more  closed  section:  the 
school.  The  halls  are  schematically  developed,  the  school  is  devel¬ 
oped  down  to  the  details.  Both  parts  are  connected  to  each  other 
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^  indirectly  by  an  artificial  landscape,  and  directly  by  a  tunnel  which 
^  is  included  in  it  and  serves  as  an  exhibition  space  for  video  installa¬ 
tions.  The  various  ways  of  perception,  that  of  the  passerby  and 
ft  that  of  the  visitor,  were  the  basic  principles  for  the  composition  of 
0  the  masses  and  the  landscape  between  the  traffic  flows.  The 
( J  "Groszform"  of  the  block,  the  diagonal  positioning  of  the  masses 
^  with  regard  to  the  directions  of  travel  and  the  play  of  diverging 
^  and  converging  lines  in  the  artificial  landscape,  take  advantage  of 
the  speed  and  movement  of  the  passersby.  On  a  smallerlscale,  the 
landscape  guides  the  visitor  in  a  fluent  manner  to  the  two  build¬ 
ings.  The  brutality  of  the  box  amid  the  violence  of  the  road  passes 
over  into  the  subtlety  of  the  veil.  The  facade  acts  as  veil  against  the 
brazen  look  of  the  passer-by,  a  suggestive  concealment  of  the 
interior.  From  the  other  direction,  the  facade  filters  the  noise  of  the 
road  and  emphasizes  the  intimacy  of  the  interior,  which,  like  an 
abstract  sculpture,  offsets  the  dynamism  of  the  screen. 

The  spatial  concept  of  the  building  can  be  described  as  a  reit¬ 
eration  of  the  principle  of  the  box  within  a  box;  the  various  pro¬ 
gram  elements  (studios,  classrooms,  library,  etc.)  are  housed  in 
separate  boxes,  each  with  its  own  specific  conditions  of  height, 
light,  and  material.  By  using  hanging  and  standing  spaces,  an 
irregular  space  is  created  in  the  middle,  the  negative  of  the  mass. 
This  emptiness,  with  the  "terminal  garden"  in  the  middle,  is  actual¬ 
ly  the  most  important  space  in  the  building,  the  best  position  from 
which  to  observe  life  in  the  school.  The  structure  of  the  design  can 
best  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  splitting  up  into  levels  in  the 
3D  model,  the  data-base.  Underneath  are  the  studios,  with  a  ser¬ 
vice  tower  which  connects  the  workshop  floor  with  the  office  floor 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  above  it  the  "hanging"  spaces, 
which  on  the  wall  side  are  supported  by  columns  and  in  the  central 
space  are  suspended  from  the  joists;  the  hanging  boxes  are  them¬ 
selves  rigid.  Between  the  "hanging"  rooms  a  screen  of  blinds  has 
been  installed  which  separates  the  spaces  from  the  circulation  area 
and  hides  the  construction.  This  reinforces  the  effect  whereby 
these  spaces  appear  to  be  floating.  At  the  entrance  level,  between 
the  "hanging"  and  the  "standing,"  the  differences  in  level  caused 
by  the  various  studio  heights  are  bridged  by  a  system  of  ramps. 
The  roof  allows  light  from  the  north  and  east  to  penetrate  directly 
into  the  middle  of  the  building,  while  direct  sunlight  (inconvenient 
for  the  required  monitored  climate)  is  filtered  through  the  perfo¬ 
rated  aluminum  on  the  outer  walls  and  the  screen  of  blinds  within 
the  building.  In  the  perforated  aluminum,  an  irregular  scattering  of 
larger  perforations  have  been  applied,  which  play  a  game  of  light 
and  shadow  with  the  layers  and  the  transparency. 

The  irrationality  and  the  playfulness  prevent  the  soullessness 
of  computer  use  becoming  predominant,  and,  hopefully,  the 
reserved  emotionalism  which  I  wanted  this  design  to  radiate  will 
be  expressed  by  the  images  generated. 
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What  I  have  attempted  to  show  with  this  project  is  that  the  techno¬ 
logical  and  the  sacred  do  not  exclude  each  other,  but  that  we  must 
push  technology  to  its  limit  in  order  to  once  again  find  a  place  for 
the  sacred. 

The  "Cathedral"  is  a  collection  of  objects  situated  in  the 
south  of  the  Haarlemmermeer  polder,  on  the  highway  between 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  The  collection  of  objects  does  not 
form  a  spatial  or  material  unity,  but  a  possible  conceptual  unity. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  cathedral  is  absent;  nor  are  the  objects  the 
form  of  the  cathedral— they  are  merely  the  material  limit  of  a  unity 
which  can  only  reveal  itself  in  the  idea. 

The  objects  are:  the  car  radio  and  the  car;  a  massive  concrete 
volume  fifteen  meters  long,  five  meters  wide  and  five  meters  high; 
a  steel  structure  forty-five  meters  long,  fifteen  meters  wide  and 
forty-five  meters  high,  with  the  eastern,  northern,  and  southern 
sides  panelled  with  LCD  (liquid  crystal  display)  glass;  an  asphalt 
surface  with  a  pattern  of  white  (light)  lines;  and  the  roads  which 
divide  up  the  polder  into  areas  of  3000  x  1000  meters. 

The  objects  can  be  understood  as  the  result  of  a  "double 
reading"  of  the  history  of  the  European  cathedral.  This  reading 
distinguishes  the  instants  where  the  cathedral  is  the  expression  of 
metaphysical  thought,  which  itself  is  a  product  of  its  time,  from  the 
instants  when  the  cathedral  reaches  the  limit  of  the  presentation  of 
the  transcendent. 

Within  this  limit,  what  cannot  be  presented  (Kant's  sublime 
and  Bataille's  sacred)  is  indirectly  made  present. 

The  sublime  or  sacred  moments  become  visible  through  the 
"openings"  in  the  logocentric  thought  which  is  often  called  post¬ 
modernism.  Philosophy  "opens  itself"  to  the  uncontrollability  of 
the  text(a)  and  truth(b)  (Derrida),  science(c)  (Mandelbrot),  and  the 
elementary  particles(d)  (Wigner);  art '"opens  itself"  to  the  uncon¬ 
trollability  of  the  presentation  (Gerard  Titus  Carmel). 

Through  each  of  these  "openings"  in  logocentric  thought  we 
can  read  the  history  of  the  European  cathedral  in  a  new  way,  and  in 
doing  so  define  the  form  of  the  "cathedral"  as  limit  of  the  presen¬ 
tation.  (The  "cathedral"  is  not  a  formal  problem,  but  the  problem 
of  form  itself.) 

a)  The  “cathedral"  as  deconstruction  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
The  text  which  marks  the  origin  of  the  cathedral — the  description 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  Exodus  26  and  27 — suppresses  a 
supplement  of  meaning  which  refers  to  the  temple  built  later. 

The  description  of  the  structure  of  the  Ark  (wooden  planks 
wedged  into  silver  bases)  is  both  the  material  limit  of  the  empty 
space  of  the  Hamakom  and  the  legitimization  of  the  form  of  the 
temple,  the  basilica,  and  the  cathedral. 

The  Ark  "presents"  both  the  sacred-as-absence  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  material  which  is  the  limit  of  the  sacred. 

The  steel  frame  with  the  LCD  glass  and  the  volume  of  massive 
concrete  can  both  be  understood  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sacred  as  "empty"  and  "inviolable"  volume. 

The  LCD  glass  refers  to  the  history  of  the  cathedral  as  history 
in  the  extreme  limit. 

b)  The  “cathedral"  as  woman 

The  concealment  of  the  "truth"  plays  a  major  role  in  the  Medieval 
cathedral:  The  liturgy  was  said  in  Latin  and  took  place  in  a  space 
which  is  not  easily  visible,  the  veiled  space  of  the  chancel.  The 
truth  is  not  a  priori  present,  but  is  an  effect  of  the  veil.... 

The  chancel  space  defined  by  the  LCD  glass  is  also  concealed 
by  the  image  produced  by  the  LCD.  The  image-veil  conceals  the 
chancel — as  space — at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  the  chancel 
as  representation. 

c)  The  “cathedral"  as  fractal 

If  we  understand  the  cathedral  as  a  fractal  structure,  where  identi¬ 
cal  forms  are  to  be  found  on  every  scale,  the  form  of  the  "cathe¬ 
dral"  appears  as  an  asymptote  which  presents  the  sacred  infinitely. 

The  identical  structure  which  recurs  on  every  scale  in  the 
cathedral  is  the  1 :3  ratio  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  All  objects 
which  can  form  this  "cathedral"  have  1 :3  ratio:  the  car  radio,  the 
car,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  "chancel,"  the  surroundings  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  road  pattern  of  the  polder. 

d)  The  “cathedral"  as  video  space 

Telecommunications  and  quantum  physics  have  annihilated  the 
classical  image  of  space. 

"Interface"  stands  for  a  new  concept  of  space  where  the 
infinitely  distant  is  close  by.  The  history  of  the  cathedral  can  be 
understood  as  history  of  the  interface;  the  cathedral  has  always 
presented  the  infinitely  distant  (the  Heavenly  City)  as  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  LCD  screens  present  the  interiors  of  European  cathedrals 
as  immediate  vicinity  (sound  through  the  car  radio),  and  in  this  way 
the  screens  indirectly  present  "the  infinitely  distant" — the  sky  as 
the  sacred. 
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Objective 

This  design  fc  i  media  theatre  explores  an  obscure  dimension  of 
the  architectural  image.  It  concerns  the  way  in  which  architectural 
images,  removed  from  the  built  reality,  lead  an  independent  life  on 
television.  An  attempt  is  made  to  design  the  space  in  which  politi¬ 
cal  events  and  their  televising  can  take  place.  The  form  of  registra¬ 
tion  has  become  more  important  than  the  objectivity  of  it.  What 
used  to  be  a  press  center,  now  becomes  a  media  theatre  for  VIPs. 
Program  and  design 

The  media  theatre  aims  to  increase  the  impact  and  significance  of 
public  political  events.  These  events  may  be  meetings  and  talks 
between  VIPs  or  the  negotiating  and  signing  of  agreements  and 
treaties.  The  events  are  hooked  up  to  images  of  architecture  pro¬ 
duced  and  shown  simultaneously.  The  link  between  political  event 
and  architectural  association  is  variable  and  can  be  controlled.  The 
architecture  of  the  complex  itself  recedes  into  the  be  ckground. 

The  media  theatre  functions  as  a  machine  which  m  principle  has 
to  direct,  control,  and  register  three  different  things.  These  are  the 
actors,  the  observers,  and  the  (place,  movement  and  peed  of  the  ) 
proceedings,  resulting  in  the  formulation  of  three  functional  units: 

1.  The  focus  of  attention  (the  black  box) 

The  black  box  determines,  as  a  condenser,  the  length  and  intensi¬ 
ty  of  the  event.  The  box  contains  a  conference  hall  and  a  platform. 
When  closed  the  box  is  inaccessible  and  so  represents  talks 
behind  closed  doors.  Because  of  its  dimensions  (20  x  20  x  20 
meters)  and  the  lack  of  space  to  stand  back  to  see  it,  the  box  as 
such  is  visible  only  when  the  image  is  framed  off-center.  Viewed 
upfront,  the  box  fills  the  entire  frame.  The  association  with  archi¬ 
tecture  is  lost:  the  image  becomes  neutral.  The  box  can  be 
opened  and  transformed  into  a  frame.  The  hall  and  platform  then 
become  visible  and  the  proceedings'will  interact  directly  with  an 
architectural  image  to  be  selected. 

2.  The  line  of  perception  (the  beam) 

The  beam  accommodates  a  professional  audience  of  media  spe¬ 
cialists,  the  journalists  and  political  observers.  Here  the  cameras 
and  studios  are  located.  The  beam  is  suspended  in  scaffolding. 
Also  attached  to  the  scaffolding  is  the  lighting  equipment. 

3.  The  plane  of  presentation  (the  square) 

The  square  will  function  as  the  proscenium  of  the  hall  and  plat¬ 
form.  Part  of  the  proceedings,  arrival,  and  departure  will  be  staged 
here.  When  the  black  box  is  opened,  the  square  expands  into  the 
frame.  Underneath  the  square,  service  facilities  for  VIPs  and,  low- 
erdown,  journalists,  are  located. 

Site 

The  media  theatre  uses  and  manipulates  the  images  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  architecture.  It  reanimates  these  existing  images  in  tele¬ 
vised  form.  The  setting  of  the  complex  and  modern  camera  tech¬ 
niques  make  it  possible  to  provide  the  image  of  any  surrounding 
architectural  object  with  a  great  range  of  qualities.  These  qualities 
may  vary  from  the  picturesque  to  the  monumental.  The  media  the¬ 
atre  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Forum  Romanum  in  Rome,  an 
ideal  location  because  of  the  following  qualities: 

1 .  The  site  evokes  associations  with  culture,  history,  and  power. 

2.  The  site  lies  idle  and  unexplored  in  the  center  of  a  metropolis. 

3.  Formally,  the  site  is  not  very  defined.  The  area  has  no  prevailing 
structure,  directions,  or  axes  of  sight.  Many  scenarios  for  proceed¬ 
ings  and  registration  are  imaginable. 

4.  Due  to  natural  accidentation  of  the  terrain,  the  site  offers  a  view 
of  the  complex  itself,  the  Forum,  and  the  city  of  Rome.  This  view 
includes  all  urban  scale  levels.  One  is  able  to  intervene  on  any 
level  separately  or  on  a  number  of  levels  simultaneously. 

5.  In  antiquity  the  Forum  knew  a  similar  program.  The  site  can  now 
literally  be  reactivated. 
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Images  of  architecture  fulfill  a  number  of  specific  functions  in  the 
staging  of  televised  reality.  The  images  are  generally  used  to 
define  location.  They  are  also  used  to  emphasize  the  reality  of  an 
event.  In  addition,  architectural  images  fulfil  a  third,  particular 
function  in  television  programs  concerning  political  events.  The 
images  associate  the  events  with  history  and  culture.  The  suggest¬ 
ed  historical  continuity  lends  a  certain  cachet,  but  is  used  primarily 
to  legitimize  the  events  concerned. 

Political  proceedings  taking  place  in  public,  that  is,  before  the 
50  eyes  of  the  media,. are  directed  to  an  audience  which  is  not  pre¬ 
sent.  Consequently  these  proceedings  tend  to  become  simula¬ 
tions.  Real  negotiations  are  never  conducted  in  public.  There  is 
-  only  hand-shaking  and  the  signing  of  papers,  the  content  of  which 
_  is  already  known.  These  proceedings  have  become  rituals,  and  as 
~  such  create  a  new  space  for  the  political  game  of  publicity  and 
o  legitimacy — a  game  with  an  unexpected  architectural  dimension. 
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Urban  context.  Intention 

The  Passantenverblijf  (Home  for  the  Homeless)  is  a  proposal  for 
the  plans  for  the  banks  of  the  IJ  in  Amsterdam.  After  the  Algemeen 
Uitbreidings  Plan  (General  Expansion  Plan)  and  the  development 
to  the  southeast,  the  Bijlmermeer,  this  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
urban  interventions  of  recent  decades.  Within  current  political 
relations,  a  language  is  emerging  which  hardly  refers  at  all  to  any 
form  of  historicity — it  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  the 
global  ping-pong  of  modern  and  post-modern  which  Welsch  has 
criticized.  The  Home  for  the  Homeless  defines  itself  as  a  form  of 
"socialist  urban  politics."  The  extent  to  which  it  is  successful  in  this 
is  chiefly  to  be  deduced  from  the  result  itself,  and  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  political  power  relations  which  are  swirling 
around  it.  The  design  withdraws  from  this  verbal  emptiness;  it 
studies  its  own  antecedents  and,  with  them,  its  conditions  of  exis¬ 
tence.  It  studies  the  possibilities  of  a  final  social  condenser  such  as 
that  was  devised  by  the  constructivists. 
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The  Constructivists  designed  the  perfect  machine  for  living, 
human  behaviour  standardized  and  streamlined  into  a  mechanical 
process  of  regulated  life.  The  new  relations  of  production  are  con¬ 
densed  in  Ginsburg's  social  condenser  of  the  Dom  Kommuna.  The 
dynamic  organization  of  machines  had  to  serve  as  model  for  a  spa¬ 
tial  organization  in  architecture.  Ginsburg  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Constructivists  who  had  lived  and  studied  outside  Russia.  Once 
back  in  Russia,  he  did  not  repudiate  his  affinity  with  modernism,  in 
particular  with  Le  Corbusier.  Nor  did  he  do  so  after  1932.  For  him, 
the  machine  was  the  prototype  for  future  architecture,  precisely 
defined  in  its  operation,  and  with  components  which  excluded 
every  superfluity.  The  machine  requires  an  extremely  precise  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  concept.  According  to  Ginsburg,  the  machine  is  a 
chain  of  interdependent  elements  vyhich  cannot  be  disrupted, 
each  one  with  its  place;  it  forces  us  to  be  clear  and  precise  in  the 
formulation  of  a  creative  idea. 

"Indeed,  modern  industrial  plants,  condense  within  them¬ 
selves,  in  an  artistic  scene,  all  the  most  characteristic  and  potential 
features  of  the  new  life.  Everything  capable  of  establishing  the 
essential  thrust  of  creative  progress  is  to  be  found  here:  a  picture  of 
modernity  that  is  extremely  lucid  and  differentiated  from  the  past; 
endless  silhouettes  of  the  forcefully  moving  muscles  of  thousands 
of  arms  and  legs;  the  deafening  roar  of  orderly  monster-machines; 
the  rhythmic  operation  of  pulleys,  uniting  everything  and  every  one 
with  their  movement;  the  rays  of  light  penetrating  the  taut  veil  of 
glass  and  steel;  and  the  collective  output  of  valuable  products 
extruded  from  this  creative  crucible.  Can  there  be  a  picture  that 
more  clearly  reflects  the  purposeful  way  of  life  of  modernity?"  ^ 
Program 

Ginsburg's  principle  is  adopted  by  the  Home  for  the  Homeless.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  temporary  residents  are  admitted  to  the 
building  via  the  intake.  Via  locker  rooms,  showers,  dining  hall,  and 
recreation  room,  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  construction  they  finally 
enter  the  sleeping  cell.  During  the  day,  the  social  service  center 
included  in  the  building  offers  the  minimum  of  services  required  by 
this  group  of  people,  such  as  legal  aid,  financial  affairs,  and  out¬ 
patient  mental  health  care.  The  "door  of  Duchamp"  separates  the 
activities  of  home  from  those  of  the  social  service  center.  In  its  entire¬ 
ty,  it  works  as  a  chain  of  interdependent  elements  which  cannot  be 
disrupted;  Duchamp's  door  definitively  separates  the  activities. 

The  condenser  now:  Critique 

The  social  condenser  was  allotted  an  active  role  in  the  revolution; 
it  changed  the  behaviour  of  the  residents.  The  vision  of  life  ran 
parallel  to  an  architectural  asceticism  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Constructivists.  The  modernist  route  of  cell  and  chain  in  the 
buildings  has  by  now  become  a  simulacrum,  "reduced  to  enigmat¬ 
ic  fragments,  mute  signals  of  a  language  whose  code  has  been  lost 
— shoved  away  hap-hazardly  in  the  desert  of  history"  (Tafuri).  The 
transients  are  the  last  of  Baudelaire's  flaneurs;  they  fall  out  of  the 
modernist  chain  of  production.  "Wie  ein  asketisches  Tier  streicht 
er  durch  unbekannte  Viertel,  bis  er  in  tiefster  Erschopfung  auf 
seinem  Zimmer,  das  ihn  befremdet,  kaltzu  sich  einlasst,  zusammen 
sinkt."^  This  is  the  service  provided  by  the  building. 
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1 .  Moisei  Ginsburg,  Style 
and  Epoch  (MIT)  80-81, 
originally  published  as 
Stil'i  epokho  ( 1924). 


2.  Walter  8enjamin, 
Das  passagen  Werk 
(Ersterband)  525. 
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Ground  Plan 

1 .  main  entrance: 

9:30  am-5.00  pm  service  entrance 
5.00  pm-9:30  am  passantenverblijf 

2.  Intake  passantenverblijf 

3.  reception  service  centre 

4.  waiting  area 

5.  p.  o.  boxes 

6.  service  center  for  the  homeless 
doctors  office 
psychiatrists  office 

legal  consultants  office 
social  workers  office 
second  hand  clothes  distribution 
launderette 
pay  showers 

laundry 


Second  Floor  Plan 

1 .  buffer  zone 

2.  changing  area 

3.  showers 

4.  dining  area 

5  recreation  area 

6.  outdoor  recreation  area 

7.  public  sleeping  area 
8  dormitories 

9.  sick  bay 
10  observation 

1 1 .  administration 

12.  staff  canteen 

13.  technical  area 
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Founded  in  198?.  storefront  for  art  and 
architecture  is  an  international  forum  to 
support  innovations  and  experiments  in 
the  disciplines  of  art.  architecture,  and 
other  related  fields,  and  is  a  laboratory 
to  research  and  develop  potential 
advancements  in  cultural,  social,  and 
environmental  regions  by  the  means  of 
aesthetics.  As  a  forum,  our  programs  of 
exhibitions,  projects,  competifons.  sym 
posia.  and  publications  is  open  to  parfici 
pation  from  various  sources  to  generate 
critical  and  rudimentary  dialogues 
across  geographical,  ideological,  and 
disciplinary  distinctions.  As  a  laboratory, 
our  programs  support  and  invite  experi 
mental  actions  that  can  maintain  the 
revolution  of  the  disciplines  under  trans 
formative  cultures.  By  supporting  theo 
retical.  visionary,  and  iconoclastic 
dimensions  in  art  and  architecture,  store¬ 
front  functions  to  invigorate  dispassion 
ate  ideas  and  obsession  of  the  disci 
plines  within  the  multiplicity  of  cultures 
and  the  whole  of  aesthetics. 

STOREFRONT  FOR  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IS  a  not  for 
profit  organization  supported  by  the  New 
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Endowment  for  the  Arts,  foundations,  cor 
poratlons.  and  individuals. 
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works  from  the  Architecture  Studio  at 
the  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 
Jean-Claude  Azar,  Mark  Bartlett,  Dan  Hoffman, 
Brent  Kovalchick,  Donald  Kunze,  Michael  Williams 

64  pages,  53  illustrations,  paper 
available  at  Storefront  for  $6  or  $7  by  mail 
(send  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Storefront  for  Art  and  Architecture,  97  Kenmare  St., 
New  York,  NY  1001 2) 

All  of  the  works  considered  here  are  drawn  from 

projects  performed  at  the  Cranbrook  Architecture 

Studio.  Each  work  is  accompanied  bv  a  commen¬ 
tary  offered,  by  someone  not  directly  involved  in 
making  the  work.  The  proximity  of  of  the  two  forms 

provides  in  its  own  wav  a  structure  upon  which  the 
.c.onditions.of  an  architectural  work  mav  be  under¬ 
stood.  a  balance  upon  which  an  architect  may 
weigh  the  consequence  of  a  building. 
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SITES  focuses  on  interdisciplinary 
methods  that  explain,  expand,  or  exhibit 
current  and  historic  architecture,  urban 
design,  environmental  sculpture,  and 
technology  as  it  deals  with  the  built 
environment.  By  collaborating  with 
established  and  emerging  architects  and 
designers,  writers  and  poets,  as  well  as 
with  art  and  architectural  critics,  SITES 
presents  an  alternative  to  mass-market  or 
professional  publications. 
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Tokyo:  Post-Urban  Soda fy  &  Architecture. 

Koji  Toki 

New  York  Apartment.  Joseph  Gsovsnnini 
The  Desert  Project.  Janek  Bielski 
The  Transparent  City.  Brian  McGrath 
Communication  Tower.  Santiago  Caletrava 
Book  and  Exhibition  Reviews 
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SITES  24 

(available  in  November) 

On  Fluid  Architecture  by  Toyo  Ito 
Folded-surface  and  Iris-roof  structures  by 
Chuck  Hoberman 

On  Tschumi's  Questions  of  Space  by 
Alfonso  Perez  Mendez 

Projects  by: 

Smith-Miller  +  Hawkinson 
Douglas  Darden 
FTL  Associates 
Taeg  Nishirrfoto 
Mehrdad  Hadighi 
Mark  Robbins 
PATH  Architecture 
Duncan  Brown 

Book  and  Exhibition  FTeviews 


$19  each 

444  West  30  Street,  NT,  NY  1001 T 
(212)  989-7944 
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and  handling 
3?  pages.  43  illus 
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Tourism:  Suitcase  Studies  Oilier  +  Scofidio 
Gazebos  and  Satellite  Dishes  Alastair  Gordon 
Cor-Tex  Neil  Denari 

Gedenkbibliothek  Project  Karen  Van  Lengen 
A  Mantle  of  Invisibility: 

Commentary  on  a  Flattened  Room  Dan  Hoffman 
Devine  Residence  Dagmar  Richter 
Super  Pier  ‘90-1’  Taeg  Nishimoto 
Bridge/Bisection/Print  C  Shayne  O'Neil 
Taped  Automobile  Jesse  Goode 
Colosseums/Fortresses  Wellington  Reiter 
Revival  Field  Mel  Chin 

Simultaneous  Space  Linda  Lindroth  and  Craig  D  Newick 
Proposal  for  Three  Mile  Island  Historic 
Nuclear  Park  Jay  Critchley 

book  review  Nomadic  Architect:Toyo  Ito  Dennis  L.  Dollens 
Doings  Out  West  Julie  Silliman 
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